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Y what must be considered a curious 

and interesting coincidence, at the 

pee] | moment that our Excellent Queen 
| | if 3.) was reeeiving the Emperor and 
ZZ} the Empress of the French on 
English ground (the evening of Monday last), 
the Institute of British architects met. to 
present Her Majesty’s gold medal to. a. dis- 
tinguished French arehitect, M. Hittorff; in 
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the former. His lordship dwelt very happily on 
the. claims which M. Hittorff had to their 
applause ; remarked on the coincidence already 
referred to, and stated that the Council had at one 
time hoped that the presentation to M. Hittorff 
would have been made in the presence of his 
Sovereign. The president said he thought it 
honourable to the Institute that this was the 
third occasion on which the Royal medal had 
been presented to a foreign architect, and con- 
cluded his genial address with some good wishes, 
earnestly expressed in French. 

M. Hittorff’s response, delivered in his own 
language, with evident marks of feeling, was to 
the following effect :— 

To tell you, gentlemen and honoured col- 





consideration, both of the buildings erected 
by him, and his published works. Earl de 


leagues, he said, that I am in the highest degree 


| confused by the too flattering words that the 


Grey, the president, took the chair, and | noble lord has done me the honour to address to 


was supported by Professor Cockerell, Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. Salvin, Mr. C. C. Nelson, Mr. | 
Scoles, Mr. Ferrey, Mr. Mair, Mr. Kendal, Mr. | 
Teulon, Mr. Hesketh, Mr: Mocatta, and many | 
others. The routine: business having been dis- | 
posed of, including some interesting communi- | 
cations from abroad, the president proceeded to 
present first the Institute medal to Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, for his Essay on Medigval Ornaments, 
with reference to the sources offered: by the 
natural kingdom, accompanying it) with a few 
appropriate observations. 

Mr, Godwin said he had been requested by Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, who was absent through ill health, 
to receive the medal for him, and to express to 
the Institute the recipient’s great gratification, 
It would be impertinent, he thought, if he were 
to. occupy their time- with any lengthened ob- 
servations, but there was one remark which 
might be usefully made. Mr. Griffith was known 
beyond that room by his elaborate and success- 
ul researches into the geometrical system dis- 


me, is to say that this feeling prevents me from 
expressing all the others with which my heart 
is filled. Knowing the high value of a distine- 
tion which is one of the most honourable that 


‘an architect can strive for, and that in giving 


your votes for the award each of you weighed in 
his conscience the importance of the choice he 
was about to make,—how, gentlemen, can I 
believe myself worthy of such a favour,—how 
dare to credit the possibility of having merited 
it? I can, in truth, only attribute my success 
to the sympathy I have met with during more 
than a quarter of a century from the artists and 
the scientific men who do honour to England, 
and whose leyal appreciation of taleut amongst 
others is a. shining confirmation of their own 
merits. Yes, gentlemen, your celebrated archi- 
tects have materially aided in the success of my 
works of art and archeology, and I should be 
most ungrateful if in receiving the medal for 
which you have selected me, and for which your 
gracious Queen has deigned to confirm the 





coverabie in the works both of the antique 


choice, if I did not render homage to those 


artists and those of the middle ages. Some of| illustrious col/aborateurs. I believe, too, gentle- 
his later observations, as yet unpublished, were | men and honoured colleagues, that in awarding 
very curious: for example, he showed with) it to me you have wished that the honour should 


respect to the plan of the Pantheom at Rome, | be reflected on other Freneh architects. You! 


that by carefully drawing lines across the | know too well the remarkable works of many 
diameter, and connecting these by lines at | amongst them not towish that thoseartistsshould 
the circumference, the size and positions of} participate in the distinction that you can award 
the recesses, the centres of the columns, the | only to one. Your gracious sovereign, gentlemen, 
width of the piers, in fact, the distribution of all | has given a noble spectacle to the artist world, in 
the parts, were at once marked out. He men-| desiring that by the side of the distinguished men 
tioned this simply for the sake of the deduction, of LEngland,. foreign architects might. obtain 
that notwithstanding Mr. Griffith had gained aj the royal medal; and nothing shows more the 
reputation, he had considered it worth while to| true and enlightened love for the fine arts, 
devote a great deal of time to the preparation which Prince Albert shares so ardently with 
and illustration of an Essay, in the hope of| her Majesty the Queen, than this glorious 
gaining the Institute medal ; and he, the speaker, | encouragement, serving to create a never end- 
thought this should show to the younger mem- | ing emulation amongst the artists of all countries. 
bers of the profession the esteem in which the | France, whose sovereigns have always loved 
medal was held, and lead them to make worthy | and encouraged the arts, has also found, happily, 
efforts to obtain it. It had been his privilege,when |in Napoleon III. and his august companion, 
a student, to receive the Institute’s first medal, | the most complete counterpart of these noble 


e yy = Pre com — « 
1 he could say that on more than one occasion, | sentiments. Thanks to their majesties, never was 


and in quarters where he had not expected it, it | ; elli ©: ae 
: ; elligence, talent, and genius—for the exercise of 
had been viewed as a diploma. On the part of| the highest faculties of man, in short—than 
Mr. Griffith, he assured the meeting the medal | that which is preparing in our capital. Your 
was viewed as an important testimonial. |artists, I have no diel, will there shine bril- 
i ba al rag" og Sy eeeester liantly ; -_ 2 ky of ho bye cary vain bya 

eazley and to Mr. Willey; and the president | young and worthy emulators sho onour 
furtherannounced that ata special meeting, which | COME solemnity with their presence, my 
had been held that evening, the medal of the | countrymen will not have a long time to wait 
Institute had been: awarded. to M. Salaenberg to show their appreciation of the distinguished 
for his work on the Early Christian Monuments panes yon hema, Sep. thea: ia. mg. panes. 


there a wider field opened for the efforts of in- 


; Your noble president, so worthy by his dis- 
of Constantinople. tinguished taste, and his knowledge of our fine 
art, of being placed at the head of the Institute, 
will rejoice in your success and share it ; and in 
like manner that the words which Lord de Grey 
has just now pronounced, will be for mine and for 
me,.a precious heir-loom, so he will know how to 
add to the triumphs of those amongst you whom 
France will have had the happiness of crowning. 

An elaborate and interesting paper on 
' Medals illustrative of Architecture, was read by 


At this meeting, if we understand rightly, the 
principle was laid down that the Institute medal, 
and not the Royal medal, should be voted for 
works produced with credit by an author at 
another’s expense; the gold medal being reserved 
for those produced at: his own risk. 

Earl de Grey then addressed himself to 
M. Hittorff, at first in French, but afterwards in 





English, remarking that M. Hittorff understood | My Donaldson, and to this we shall refer 


the latter better than he, the president, spoke | 


hereafter, 





AN ARCHITECTURAL SCAMPER IN 
FLANDERS AND BRABANT.* 
ANTWERP AND BRUSSELS. 


There is much in the domestic architecture 
of' Flanders generally, and especially of Ant- 
werp, worthy of particular notice ; and this, not 
merely on account of the quaint and erisped 
specimens of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies which yet remain, but of the school of 
modern architecture in full vigour at the pre- 
sent day: ‘The truest indications of the arehi- 
tectural taste and genius of a people are always 
afforded by their domestic buildings. The public 
edifices may be influenced by foreign taste, or 
by the caprieces of those who have the direction 
of them. A particular style may linger amongst 
ecclesiastical buildings after it has been aban- 
doned for general purposes; but the points in 
which the dwellimg-places of mankind are 
touched by the mental, moral, and physical 
habits of' those who erect them, by the climate 
and soil of the locality, by the laws and fiseal 
regulations of the country, and the amount of 
comfort and civilization enjoyed, are so nume- 
rous as to leave their impress indelibly stamped 
upon the streets of their towns. 

In tracing the progress of domestic architec- 
ture in Flanders, we find, along with many 
changes and diversities: from time to time, a 

deal of similarity in general character. 
he same necessity no longer exists as formerly, 
for running up the narrow facades to such an 
enormous height: the gables are no longer in 
modern erections turned towards the street, but 
‘abundant evidence remains to indicate the 
several links: in the chain which conneets the 
! modern. with the ancient Flemish architecture. 

Many of the houses erected in the 16th and 
17th centuries are faced with small columns 
and entablatures on each story, the scroll-work 
of the gables assuming the Renaissance charac- 
ter. In the mere modern houses the facades 
have more of an asty!lar character, but the 
curved lines and free ornament still prevail. 
These characteristics have been to a considerable 
extent lost in the modern architecture of Brus- 
sels, where the French style has been substi- 
| tated but in Ghent and Antwerp it. still 

revails, even in the most recently constructed 
‘houses. Many of these are worthy of attentive 
study, displaying an amount of earefui design, 
_and possessing a distinctive character not always 
attained amongst ourselves. 

The Place de Meir, at Antwerp, contains 
|some of the finest specimens of modern Flemish 
domestic architecture. Rubens’s house is a 
very rich and interesting composition by the 
great painter. The ornament is rather too 
much distributed over the surface, but the door- 
way and screen are very fine. A private house 
now in course of erection on the opposite side. of 
the street, in size and breadth of style possesses 
something of the magnificent. It. has three 
stories. in height besides the basement, and 
seven openings in each floor, the piers much 
wider than is usual in Flanders. ‘The ground- 
floor is areaded; the one and two-pair windows 
have curvilinear heads, with balconies to the 
one-pair, and a profusion of foliaged enrich- 
ment of very good design. The cornice is fine 
and bold, supported by large enriched consoles, 
having open glazed panels, in the frieze. The 
plain portions of the wall are built with a light 
yellow oolite in small courses. The Rez-de- 
chaussée and the dressings are grey limestone. 
The flanks are brick, probably intended for 
stucco. 

The King’s Palace, in the same street, can 
only claim to take rank as a large mansion. It 
is a pleasing ogg <a. with pilasters running 
up two stories, having a porte-cochére in the 
centre, above which is a large centre window, 
round which the principal cornice breaks in a 
curved pediment. The central portion of the 
attic is finished with a coronal of carving, and 
there are smaller terminations of the same kind 
over the wings. 

There are several other buildings worthy of a 
passing notice. The Vieilles Boucheries, now 
converted into a granary, is a fine specimen of 
brickwork of the early part of the 16th century, 
in very sound and excellent condition. 

The Hétel-de-Ville, also a 16th century build- 


*® See p. 135, ante. 
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ing, but of later date, possesses more of the eagle, and pond angel, the usual emblems of the’ 
d i the old Renaissance | four evangelists. . 
Saee’ oe os at saath of the distinctive) The church of St. Jean Baptiste, near the 
Flemish stamp except in the centre, where it Rue de Lacken, is a very fine example of what 
towers aloft, encrusted with niches, statuary, |may legitimately be called true Renaissance 
and pediments, flanked by obelisks, tritons, and | architecture. ere are few architectural terms 
mermaids, in all the mazes of symbolical illus-| more abused than this, for we see it employed 
tration. with a sort of vague and indeterminate applica- 
Our attention will next be directed to the) tion, to designate every variety and date of 
metropolitan city of Brussels, which displays a| revived Roman architectural forms, except the 
curious medley of ancient and modern architec- | purely classical, including in the same category 
ture. Much of its ancient architecture, and | the dawning efforts of Brunelleschi, the matured 
some of its modern, is well worthy of study, | compositions of Alberti and Palladio, the eccen- 
though the modern domestic architecture has tricities of our own Elizabethan, the vagaries of 
departed, as already noticed, from the charac- 'the Louis Quatorze school, and even the noble 
teristic Flemish type. We will commence, as creations of Wren. If we use the term accord- 
usual, with the ecclesiastical buildings. ‘ing to its simple meaning, its application is not 
The cathedral of St. Michael and St. Gudule difficult. At the second birth or dawn of the 
claims the pre-eminence amongst the churches. new taste in architecture, old forms and arrange- 
The architecture is progressive in its character, ments, hallowed by association and tradition, 
presenting specimens of every style, from the could not all at once be got rid of. The plan 
12th to the 16th century. A portion of the and mode of construction, particularly in 
choir and its aisles belong to the earliest of churches, remained for a time the same as 
these dates. The remaining piers and arches, | before, the only difference consisting in the 
and the triforium and clerestory of the choir, ' applied ornament and decoration. After a while 
belong to the 13th century. The clerestory further and more radical changes took place, 
and aisles of the nave are of later date, with which led to the entire abandonment of medie- 
flowing tracery. The side-chapels of the choir val forms. Now it is to this transition period, 
are rich 15th or early 16th century work, and when architecture was drifting with the new 
the western towers are of elaborate 15th century current, but had not yet lost sight of the 
work. The vaulting of the church and aisles is ancient land-marks, that the term of Renais- 
one of simple design, having pier-ribs, and cross-' sance more particularly applies, and for which 
springers with bosses at the intersections, and it would be difficult to find a more appropriate 
is slightly domical. The vaulting of the side- | name. 
chapels is later and very elaborate. Thechapels| ‘‘Le style de la Renaissance (says M. de 
of the nave have the windows surmounted with Caumont, m his Abecedaire d’ Archéologie) a son 
gables and pinnacles in each bay. The windows caractére propre. Les architectes du seizi¢me 
in the choir chapels and the transepts are very | siécle n’imitérent pas servilement l’architecture 
fine, though the tracery and mullions are rather antique dans ses formes et ses dispositions. 





slender. They are about 50 feet high by 10, 
feet wide, the mullions running up the full 
height without transoms. The wrought iron 
work separating the choir from its aisles, and 
the gates of the chapel behind the high altar, 
are amongst the finest specimens of wrought 
iron work in existence. Foliage, flowers, and 
fruit, are executed with a delicacy and richness. 
which the finest sculpture in wood could not 


surpass. 


| 


| 
| 





There is a beautifully sculptured modern reminds one of Collins’s personification of 
Gothic altar-piece in wood in one of the chapels | Mirth,— 


on the north side of the choir, and there is a 
considerable quantity of stained glass of the 
16th and 17th centuries in the windows of the 
choir and its aisles and chapels. 


Externally this church is less encumbered 
and hidden from view than most of the Flemish 
churches, and shows to great advantage from 
the high ground on ih it is seated. The 
west front and its towers are in the latest pure 
style of continental Gothic. They are covered 
with panelling, niches, statues, tabernacle work, 
crockets, and finials. A portal attached to the 
south transept in the same style is also very 
rich, and is crowned with a statue of St. 
Michael overcoming the dragon. The west and 
south fronts have just been restored very care- 
fully and skilfully, especially the statues. The 
pulpit in this church, representing the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise, is very cele- 
brated, and is stared at with gaping wonder by 
thousands on whom the richness of the archi- 
tecture is altogether lost. 


_ Notre Dame-de-la-Chapelle, in the Rue Haute, 
is a large cross church in a mixture of styles. 
The nave is lofty: it has a clerestory and gal- 
lery under the windows, but no triforium. The 
piers are cylindrical, and the window-tracery is 
in geometrical patterns, but somewhat flowing 
in design. The general style of the nave is 
early 14th century work. The church contains 
a good carved pulpit, representing Elijah fed by 
the angel. The spreading palm with its foliage, 
the rocks with their creeping plants, and 
animals and birds interspersed, are executed 
with much spirit. 


Notre Dame des Victoires, in the Rue de 
Sablons, is so hemmed in with buildings that 
very little of its exterior can be seen. Internally 
it 13 a cross church. The chapel of the family 
of De la Tour et Tassis, is beautifully enriched 
in the modern Italian style, and contains some 
fine modern sculpture. “The pulpit is orna- 


Les ordres superposés, les revétements de 
marbre, furent, avec ceux que nous allons indi- 
quer, les principaux caracteres de la Renais- 
sance lorsque cette architecture fut intro- 
duite.” 

In spite of all Mr. Ruskin’s denunciations of 
the “pestilent Renaissance,” I confess to a 
certain amount of weakness in yielding to its 
seductions. There is about it an absence of 
constraint, a joyous rollicking freedom which 


*« Loose were her tresses, and her zone unbound.” 

Human nature cannot always be tied down 
to severe and virtuous esthetical rules. An 
occasional outbreak, particularly in a new and 
untried field, may be forgiven and even coun- 
tenanced. The author above quoted further 
remarks :—‘‘ Malgré les défauts qui viennent 
d’étre signalés, les monumens de la Kenaissance 
se font généralement remarquer par la grace de 
leurs proportions: ils plaisent par la richesse 
et la délicatesse de leurs ornements.” 

The church of St. Jean Baptiste, from which 
we have rambled too far, is a true Renaissance 





building in the sense in which I have employed 
ithe term. In plan and arrangement it is de- 
| cidedly Gothic, a Latin cross, with clerestory, 
| side aisles, and transepts, bold projecting but- 
tresses, and flying buttresses; the interior 
groined in stone with ribs and bosses. On this 
solid framework of Medieval construction, the 
mouldings and decorations superadded are alto- 
gether of Italian or classic character. The 
west front has three stages of superimposed 
orders, and a profusion of ornament rather too 
much spread over the surface and frittered into 
patches, the general fault of the style. 

St. Catherine’s Church, near the old corn- 
market, has the west front and a portion of the 
interior of thirteenth-century architecture: the 
remainder is Renaissance, of poor design. The 
only thing worthy of remark about this building 
“is the ceiling of the nave, which is in three 
aisles of equal height, the centre ceiling being 
| flat, and the side aisles — pointed. The 
| ceilings are plaster, covered with bas reliefs of 





divided into bays by piers and arches. Above 
the central aisle, over the eastern bay, rises a 


dome, springing from pendentives follo th 
curve of the arches. The spandrels are filled 


by statues of angels, finely executed in 
bold relief. Eastwardly from ~ 3 Paw a semi- 
circular recess constitutes the chancel. The 
aisles have similar terminations with side altars, 
and ' similar Preieetions are thrown out north 
and south of the side aisles opposite the bay 
over which the dome stands, forming shallow 
transepts. The side altars are modern, and 
finely sculptured in marble. There is some 
good wood carving, particularly the entrance 

oors, which are large and very fine, with 
bronze mouldings and éas reliefs of Christ and 
the Virgin in the panels. 

_ The church of ng meommesien is senemnrient 
wre beget . It is a parallelogram in three 
aisles, with aii koneninal east end. The other 
portion of the hexagon is formed by the arrange- 
ment of the piers and arches internally. These 

a hexagonal drum, with a dome above of 
similar form. The semi-hexagon which ter- 
minates the building, has a semicircular recess 
carried out from each of its planes, covered 
with a semi-dome. Each of these recesses has 
an altar. The plan is ingenious and effective. 
The style of the building is late Renaissance. 
The pier arches spring from the columns, which 
are of the Composite order, but there is an 
entablature above. 

The church of St. Jacques-sur-Caudenberg, 
in the Place Royale, is a building of the modern 
school. In plan it consists of a nave with 
aisles, and a choir in a single aisle. The piers 
of the nave are faced with Corinthian columns, 
carrying a straight entablature with the arches 
between. Externally the west end has a hexa- 
style Corinthian portico and 
any extraordi merit in the — The 
pediment is filled in with painting and gilding, 
which, whatever may be its own excellence, 
proves rather too brilliant a contrast with the 
cold tint of the grey stone which composes the 

eneral mass. The Place Royale, though not 

rge, forms a fine architectural feature of the 
town, to which Simonis’s noble statue of God- 
frey of Bouillon, which attracted so much atten- 
tion at the Great Exhibition, gives a tone and 
finish. 

The view from the corner, looking along the 
vista of the Rue Royale, the Park, the Palaces 
of the King and the Prince of Orange on the 
right, and the domes and towers of the old 
town rising up from the valley on the left, 
forms a very picturesque coup d’ail, reminding 
one in some of its details of the view of Edin- 
burgh from the Calton-hill. 

e Chamber of Deputies which faces one 
end of the Park is a fine classical composition, 
having an Ionic portico with sculptured pedi- 
ment raised on a lofty basement. The wings 
are brought neadly orward, enclosing three 
sides of a quadrangle. 

The ancient street architecture of Brussels 
is not generally so remarkable as that of others 
of the Flemish cities. An exception must, 
however, be made in favour of the Grande-place, 
the buildings surrounding which are not sur- 
assed by anything of a similar kind in the 
Wetherlands. The Hétel de Ville is a fine 
specimen of the secular architecture of the 
fifteenth century. Its tower, with the rich 
openwork of its galleries and lantern, possesses 
a barmony of proportion and an elegance of 
detail not always found in such edifices. This 
tower has recently been thoroughly restored in 
a very creditable manner. 

The Theatre, in the Place de la Monnaie, is a 
fine building, with a prostyle portico and 
surrounding arcade. The pediment has just 
been filled in with sculpture, which at the time 
of my visit had not yet been exposed to public 


view. 
The Passage or Galerie St. Hubert, extend- 


diment, not of 





scenes from Scripture history, evidently mo- 
/delled, not cast, no two being alike. Each | 
compartment is surrounded by rich scroll-work 
| of varied patterns. The design and workman- 
| Ship of the whole are exceedingly good. 

t. Christophe is a church in the Renaissance | 
Style; but the interior has apparently been | 
modernised. Its plan differs from the usual , 


ing from the Rue de I’Ecuyer to the Marché aux 
Herbes, is equal to the finest of the Parisian 
“ galeries,” and contains some of the best shops 
in Brussels. It is to be wondered at and re- 
gretted, that a style of building so well adapted 
to the moist and changeable climate of England 
should not, owing robably more than anything 
else to defective police regulations, have he Ja 


mented by sculptures of the lion, the ox, the | Latin cross. It consists of a nave and side aisles, ' more naturalised amongst us. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE SUBURBS. 
DUST—BERMONDSEY. 

WE must not wait till the heat of summer 
developes fever and other diseases before we 
begin to remove existing bad influences : now is 
the time: what is done now may save many 
lives. Some recent visits have shown us that 
in several places described in former articles in 
the Builder, a marked improvement has taken 
place. In many neighbourhoods during the 
winter months we have met with several intelli- 
gent police-officers doing much useful work, by 
visiting systematically, for sanitary purposes, 
the dwellings of the London poor. Some of 
these officers complain strongly of the difficulty 
which at the present time exists in legally put- 
ting an end to acknowledged and dangerous 
nuisances, but this will presently be lessened. 
We have particulars of many cases before us, 
showing the time that elapsed before admittedly 
dangerous conditions could be remedied, but it 





is scarcely desirable to sicken our readers with 
the repetition of them. We let them pass then, | 
and proceed to glance at a neighbourhood which | 
has long been famed for its insalubrity,—Ber- | 
mondsey. Before doing so, however, we would | 
refer to what some may consider a trifling 
matter, but which is in truth the source of great 
evil in the poor neighbourhoods of London,—we 
mean the refusal of the dustmen to remove any 
refuse without a fee of pence “for beer :”"—this 
practice is fraught with mischief, and is most 
unjust to the poor. A short time ago we over- 
heard a poor woman telling her landlord that 





the men had refused to take away the dust 
spread over the yard without money to drink, 
and that she objected to give it to them because 
she paid taxes for the paving and cleansing of 
the neighbourhood. On this, we ventured to in- 

uire of the men if they really spent all the money 
they received in beer. “ he Lord bless you, 
sir; I see you are a reasonable man, and don’t | 
mind telling you it is not beer, but bread, meat, 
and lodging we ask for: how else could I keep 
my wife and little ones, when we receive, my 
mate and I, only sixpence a load for collecting 
the dust and conveying it to the contractor's 
yard?” This statement will startle many persons, 
and should go far towards insuring an alteration. 
It would be a great saving eventually to parishes | 
for them to = away at once with a practice | 
which, as a necessary consequence, causes so 
many of the poor for long periods to be sur- 
rounded by filth full of danger. The results of 
putrefaction are deadly: and yet we hear of 
places where the dust and refuse are, in conse- 
quence of the present arrangement, allowed to 
remain for six weeks or two and even three 
months distilling evil. 

Another point we would urge, and that 
is, the appointment of some efficient person in 
large parishes, whose duty it should be to see 
after the conditions of the various articles of 
food. In the City there are such officers, by 
whose activity diseased meat has been driven 
into the large districts surrounding them, where 
there is no one to see that articles injurious to 
health are not be offered for sale. 





We have been told that people go to market 
with their eyes open. This is true; but then 
much of the food used by the poor is so chopped 
and squeezed, that it is difficult to guess at the 
component parts; and many are tempted, by 

uantity and cheapness, to buy that which is so 
trac as to be absolutely poisonous. 

However, to Bermondsey,—Bermundesye, or 
Beormund’s eye, as it was anciently called, 
showing its watery neighbourhood. It 1s flat and 
unfavourable for draining operations, and when- 
ever cholera has visited the metropolis, it has 
made fearful ravages in Bermondsey. Until 
lately it has been much neglected. 

After passing Tooley-street, from London- 
bridge, the visitor will find himself amongst 
wide and airy-looking streets of small houses, 


|many of them built during the last twenty or 


thirty years. Here and there a few close courts 
of ancient wooden houses contrast strongly with 
the less picturesque dwellings. We did not 
observe numerous instances of overcrowding, and 
many of the houses were comfortably furnished, 
and occupied by respectable working men. But, 


notwithstanding these favourable circumstances, 
the effect of the last attack of cholera at Ber- 
mondsey was, we were told by many persons, 


“ dreadful,” and the extent of diarrhea created 


surprise, even amongst the medical attendants. 
Sad 


as have been the effects of cholera and 


fever in this district, it is difficult to conceive 
what would have been the extent of the pesti- 
lence if the 
| with crowded and ill-constructed houses ! 


ground had been thickly covered 
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Passing on to Dockhead, an unwholesome 
slip from the Thames, similar to that still re- 
maining at Whitefriars, we found that the tide 
was out, and the decomposing slime in the dock 
was offensive to more senses than one. We were 
glad, however, to notice that extensive sewer 
operations were actively going forward in the 


neighbourhood. Close to Doekhead‘isJaeob’s But ‘for former “ex 
Island, a spot which we remeniber visiting some }¢laimed, “‘ How 
ything }'to!live in!” where— 


years ago. It is difficult ‘to imagine an 
worse than the state of ‘both the inhabitatits 
and the houses at that'time. The former were 
lawless and degraded, and the latter dilapidated 
in the extreme. The island was separated from 
the main land by a deep and putrid ditch, into 
which the refuse of both the island and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood -poured a sable stream, 


and this was crossed at ‘intervals by :rotten-and:|-seurcdly <a summer ypassed 


dangerous-looking woolen ‘bridges, “and ‘the 


banks lined by houses sitiilir'to ‘that ‘shown ‘in itusite 


the engraving, warped and ‘rent ‘in all directions, wondering ‘that titwhould be-so. ‘The platform 


and partly projected as galléries over ‘the diteh. } 
The artist could not fail ‘to admire ‘thespistur- 
esque arrangement of the ‘nateridls ; ‘but‘look- 


ing at the island with a ee few who 
understood the subject:eould fail ‘to trenible at 


the severe consequences ofsuch conditions. Here | jated 


were packed together some hundreds of wretched 
people, many of whom, ‘both ‘from ignorance 
and necessity, used for domestic :purposes the 


water from the ditch, ‘hoisting it “up ‘from} 


the galleries with pails, ‘to whieh “ropes were 
attached. The police at that time had not 
begun ie icularly to notice the sanitary condi- 
tion of the London lodging-houses, and the 
lace was left in complete neglect. We remem- 
ber seeing houses without doors or windows 
taken possession of and occupied -without the 
payment of rent by crowds of Irish. Theewer- 
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health, man doing all he can to prevent the 
beneficent operations of nature. 

A ‘short ‘time , when “travelling on the 
borders of South Wales, in a delightful place, 
where the mountains begin to rise finely from 
the plain, we noticed half way up the mountain- 
side a cluster of ing ‘white: 

, we it have ex- 
ible «a place this would ‘be 


‘“Pho-air inhal’d isnot the gas 
That frém'a thousand wings recks’baek to thine 
Satedwith*exhalations rank and fell, 
Which drank, would poison the balsamic blood 
And rouse the heart to ev’ry fever’s rage ; 
But air that tpn ees  t rewnemts eed 
From vale to , with incessant change 
Of purest element.” 
On ‘inquiring, ‘however, we ‘learnt ‘that 
without 


fever amongst the comparatively ‘few ‘inhabi- 
; and -examindtion ted us ‘from 


on ‘whieh ‘the ‘houses were was made 


damp ‘by the rinse from ‘the higher ground : 
‘there“was a large and stagnant pond; the cess- 


pools were full, pigs abundant, and the people 
at-night were crowded into small and ill-venti- 
rooms, “and were dirty in their habits. 
Instead of profiting, by the chance given ‘to 


‘them, so far as the atmosphere was concerned, 


of ‘livi ond the regular ‘term of man’s 
life, the peopl were ‘out Off -early, 
and ata short notice In consequence of similar 
mismanagement, many parts of the suburbs 
of London are very dangerous; in the Ber- 
mondsey district particularly so. 

Following the road from Dock-head, guided 
by the finger-post directing towards the south 
entrance of the Thames Tunnel, we came to 
Blue‘Anchor-lane. Here there is a cottage—we 


tain results of this neglect appeared. On the jill not:namesit—where the cholera carried off 


first attack of cholera, Jacob’s Island »was 
ravaged. Recently, Mr. “Martin, the medical 
officer of the district told nef our imquirers 
that he could, at one time,»withinea small space, 
point to nine houses in whieh dead bodies were 
then lying. : 

After this visitation, éfforts*were made! to get 
rid of the ditch, but this:metewith epposition 
from the proprietors of «some amills cand other 
persons to whom the stream was useful, and in 
whose opinion it was no deubt considered salu- 
brious and pleasant. On the-representations of 


several’vintims, nor need we wonder. It is ill- 
built, situated in a garden without drainage 


Close*td the house there was a pond, from which 
the gardeners‘took water; the cesspool over- 
flowedinto the pond, and soon after the cholera 
attacked'the inhabitants, and three persons died. 
An open ditch vans along Blue Anchor-lane, into 
which runs'the»water from the premises of some 
a chemists. We have been to 
Cologne,«and have a tolerably intimate acquaint - 


ancewith Coleridge’s seventy stenches ; we are 


bowndemevertheless to say,’that ‘this ditch has 


some of the inhabitants.of' the neighbourhood, hanesdeur peculiarly its own. ‘Closely bordering 


the Board of Health recommended the filling wp pem*the ditch, as shown inthe 
are eight or nine little cottages. 


of this dangerous channel in spite of the threats 
which were held out against such an operation. 
The ditch was, however, two or three years ago, 
filled up at a considerable cost, and then legal 
proceedings were commenced against the autho- 


ving (Fig. 2), 
e-water pass- 
ing at the time of our visit was very trifling in 
amount, not sufficient to move the matters whieh 
passed from the closets, the vegetables, dust, 


and dead cats observable. The condition was 


attacks ‘of 


‘Tittes for damages. This, together with some frightful ; and here, the inhabitants said, the 


purchased rights, law expenses, &c. caused the 
filling up to cost (we are told) between 7,000/. 


cholera took away one or more from each house. 
A decent-looking woman.said, “I had a fine 


and 5,000/.—a large sum, no doubt, but nothing | little girl died, and this woman’s daughter (a 


in comparison to the extent of the benefit 
which must ultimately be found. It appears 


that since the ditch was closed, the health of 


the neighbourhood has been mueh improved, 


fine young woman) died:after a few hours’ ill- 
ness,’ and so on. ‘The warning has not, pro- 
duced any improvement. “ The tide, sir,”: said 
one person, ‘can be made to come through the 


and that at Jacob’s Island the cholera of last | sluices aud wash the place frequently ; but I do 


year was not nearly so fatal as-at the last attack. 
_ Still the island wants-looking after. In pass- 
ing to the place through Gilman’s-court, Dock- 


not think it has been let in more than two or 
three times during the Jast three months, and 
then, God bless! you, what with the cleaning of 


head, a very unsatisfactory state of things will 
be found. * : gs the closets and one thing and the other, it is 


acing the entrance to the court is searcely possible to live in it.” 


the continuation of the houses shown in the 


Fever, of 
course, is well known here. Such a state of 


upper engraving, which have been partially | things requires no comment ; and yet, strange 


Gegaioed with slates: the wooden gallery 
stil 


remaining, on which are the closets and 


to say, along the edge of this pestilent ditch 
houses are rapidly springing up, as shown im the 


water-barrels. From the galleries, the people 
throw every kind of refuse into the unpaved 





court below, creating a smell when the water 
comes in almost, we were told, ‘beyond 
bearing.” A small expense in paving, and 
common prudence on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, would Jead here to great benefit. Moving 
on to a somewhat cleaner part of the place, we 
found a broken part of the’road, where a quan- 
tity of water did not flow away, but was stag- 
nant. Opposite this there had been deaths 
from cholera. 

In the Bermondsey district, some of the most 
Serious attacks of cholera occurred amongst 
the market-gardens which surround the place ; 
and it may not be without use to give a word of 
warming respecting many rural spots which, 
although pleasant to the eye, are _ sean to 





sketch No. 3. 


The writer of a striking pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Plague Cradles,”’* makes Nature answer to a 
supposed questioning :— 

“Removal of offensive ‘matter, and its con- 
signment to safe custody, is the first of »my 


sanitary commandments. 


In virgin forests, decaying lumber is absorbed, 
or reduced to harmless dust, by parasitic vege- 
tation. On burning plains of sand, the seareely 
dead are consumed pt keen-eyed vultures. The 
mole in your fields, the maggot in your dung- 
heaps, and the very rats in your sewers, are, 
together with millions of creeping things, 
engaged in the ever necessary work of removal.” 


* Published by Bosworth, Regent-street. 
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“Where removal of foul accumulations would 
disturb the life or happiness of my creatures, [ 
counteract their deleterious influences, or con- 
vert their elements into sudden forms of life or 
“amorganic beauty. This is the second of my 
‘laws. Some foul smells I chain by gravity to 


. -earth ;‘others I drug with perfumes. 1 salt the 


-heated desert as well as the putrid sea. I touch 
‘the lifeless :purple blood and it becomes vital 
‘crimson. I smite the local poisons of the cave 
and they grow up into pillars of solid crystal. I 
speak ‘to the ‘respiring breath, laden with in- 
jurious vapour, and it parts asunder, the 
poisonous portion flying far away, giving pure 
i to the sueceeding inspiration.” 

npaicidiodlly different have been and are the 
Ulintlly signorauit and wantonly obstinate pro- 

ings of man :~— 

“Phere ismothing ‘strange’ in your shorten- 
ing ‘breath : mothing ‘mysterious’ in your di- 
minished days. Can a man take fire to his 
breast and not be burned? You have eaten 


| sour grapes, and your teeth are necessarily set 


on edge. Your path inclineth unto death, and 
your roadways unto the dead.” 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 
LONDON. 

Iris mot tin ‘countries presenting the most 
mumerous and ‘the most showy public schools 
Mthat-we'find ‘the people the most educated: if 
it happened to be so, then England should be 
the first in literature and science, as she un- 
questionably is in manufactures and commerce. 
We find from well-authenticated returns of the 
ear 1850, that in Prussia, Holland, and the 
tttle States of Baden and Switzerland, there are 
just double the number of persons able to read 
and write, amd that the free States of the 
American ‘Union show a still greater number ; 
whilst our country stands on a parallel with the 
Slave States of th Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. These latter discover only one for 
every twelve of the inhabitants attending 
schools; Ireland one in twelve ; Scotland one in 
eleven; but the preceding Continental States 
one:in-six ! 

A tourist in Great Britain would, from the 
number of schools.and their external appearance, 
be led to infer that next to religion, education 
was the paramount i of existence here. 
Every parish has its church and public semi- 
nary; and in the capital and chief cities, the 
array of academies, charity schools, and foun- 
dations, bequeathed by the pious and _philan- 
thropic, to educational purposes, would appear 
to suffice for the whole national offsprmg in 
nonage. 

This is very far from the fact, for the great 
majority of children of our day are schooled in 
private establishments, many of which equal in 
numbers the old monastic institutions, and even 
su them in the standard of instruction. 
or centuries Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Eton, :and Rugby, sustained a charac- 
ter not to be approached by private teachers, 
trained in the routine of the Universities: 

pils from those foundations carried off the 
asia ; their.rich endowments enabling them 
also . to. bestow cages 8g on my Ba 

ils during their :college career. So long as 
"pba system, or old curriculum at 
college endured, a monopoly was sustained by 
them : that system has, however, been ‘some- 
what: liberalized and extended, and the result has 
been that: other academies, and even private 
teachers, taking -a wider range in the arées 
humaniores, are now sharing the credit and 
honours.so long monopolised by the old schools. 
Education is daily becoming more popular. The 
manufacturing towns of the West Kiding and of 
Lancashire .are-already become signal for the 
great advanee they have made. Literary insti- 
tutes everywhere spread the thirst for know- 
ledge, andthe penny press is about to con- 
summate what a _refor spirit began, carry- 
ing out their objects to.such an extent, that the 
ehild of an.artizan might now, in many instances, 
not only rival (in «seful knowledge), but shame 
the pupil prepared for his collegiate course. 

This has been long known of many metropo- 
litan schools, and the fact bas been admitted 





and aflirmed by the — authority, of one of 
the most distinguished amongst them—Chris¢t’s 
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Hospital ; that charitable foundation has-been 
already, in part, referred to,-and itis mow upon 
its trial as to the system adopted, as well.as to 
the application of the princely income committed 
by testament to t rdianship of the 
governors. The responsibility imposed by the 
solemn words of the testator, is heavy ; and if 
it should turn out that the position of governor 
has been habitually assumed as an-honorary dis- 
tinction, or as a trust without a duty, ‘the 
neglect or delegation of the -office almost 
amounts to criminality ! 

Of civic schools, the next in importance (in 
point of income) is the Charter-house ; but as 
to'the number of resident pupils it is. quite in- 
significant, there being on the foundation only 
forty, whilst Christ’s Hospital clothes, nurtures, 
and ‘educates 1,400. Whether in compliance 
with the statutes this number should be in- 
creased according to the increase of income, is a 
anetors for the parliamentary committee to 
solve. 

Until within the last twenty years the metro- 
polis of Great Britain possessed no university. 
At present there are two, advancing in utility | 
— a nearly equal ratio, each numbering about 
700 extern students. 








apse and popularity of the institution must 
eertain as the lapse of time. 

Many other schools of great celebrity and 
utility there are in the metropolis : the Mercers’ 
Company, for imstance, most richly endowed 
and supported by the guild, as well as by 
pupilspaying large annual sums. The situation 
of this, near'to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and close 
under its shadow, may by some be thought 
unfavourable, -but it is convenient to those 
having privilege—the ‘tradesmen of the guild. 
The dings .are excellent, and even possess 
some little architectural merit,—at least, as to 
the ‘portico and ‘its columns, which make a 
pleasing break in the road-line, terminated b 
Canon-street, ‘and cutting the moot plot, which 
is still an open- question between the public and 
the eorporation. This school is limited to the 
reception of 150 boys: the education is first- 
rate, and the management admirable: it is, 
however, the property of a guild, and so far 
private. 

Again, the Merchant Tailors’ School, one of 
the most distinguished in the land, educates 
260 boys, externs like the former, attending 
class daily, some living with the head master, 
the rest in lodging-houses at suitable distance. 





King’s College may be considered as in the 
centre of population ; a wing of Somerset-house | 
added thereto, without uniformity, straitened | 
in space; a noisy thoroughfare on one side, the | 
ce Thames on the other, and incapable of | 
uture enlargement; it may suit for the educa- | 
tion of 1,000 non-residents, and for that class | 
and number of youth perhaps no available site | 
could be better chosen, as the convenience of , 
town and city residents must be consulted in| 


that respect. The whol i lish- | 
at respec e whole plan of this establis \it healthy; and viewing the modern advances 


ment is purely collegiate, on the old principle, | 
embracing a regimen of church ceremonials and | 
religious instruction. This, of course, meets | 
the views of a large section of the community, | 
and in time, when the scope and accommodation | 
of the building shall be found insufficient for | 
increased numbers, the College will doubtless | 
be transferred elsewhere, unless, indeed, the | 
whole of Somerset-house should be devoted to 
the purpose. 

In the sister kingdom, the University of | 
Dublin is placed in the centre of the city. The | 
buildings are more extensive than Somerset- | 
house. The chapel, halls, and provost’s house | 
are splendid structures; and a park of some | 


= acres skirts the oes courts ; besides the | 
‘y—an immense fabric, containing per- | 
haps the largest collection in.the kingdom. No | 
prejudice exists against that university on 
account of the position, or on the score of 
health,—that city being in extent. perhaps not 
larger than Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. 
George’s parishes; but as to morality, the 
habits of the students, and the imfallible evil | 
effects ensuing from such a population (com- 
paratively small though it be), constitute an 
existing, growing, and inevitable objection. 
There are in Trinity College, Dublin, about | 
1,800 resident and 2,000 non-resident students : | 


for the non-resident, the advantages of a 
university education and degree are incalculable ; | 
for those resident, the chances.of contamination 


are as in all great towns. 


The second university of London, situate ina 
higher, healthier, and more retired (because less 
commercial) distriet, is, in every sense of the 
word, universal. It possesses ample scope of 
ground for enlargement to any desired exten- 
sion. The buildings now standing afford accom- 
modation for double the number (about 700) 
receiving instruction there. Looking like the 

ing it represents, a noble facade (as yet un- 
finished) stands off 100 yards from the cause- 
way, with spacious halls, well warmed and 
ventilated class-rooms, a first-rate medical and 
surgical school, an hospital at. convenient. dis- 
tance for practical demonstrations, professors 
of the first order, and the widest range of litera- 
ture in classics, languages, arts and sciences, 
comprised in its course of studies ; and all this 
ay e by the middle classes of moderate 
means. No Institution that could be founded 
in a great city could more fully meet the re- 
quirements of the time; and when to all this is 
superadded the fact, that its portals and advan- 
tages .are open to all creeds and all classes, the 








In a-vetired nook (Cross-street, Canon- 
street), in ‘the busiest quarter of the City, the 
ancient hall or school-house exhibits a front of 
the'inns-of-court character, in brick once red, 
now of an indefinable bistre shade. The street 

‘ords searee room ‘for two wains to pass, and 
directly opposite, within 20 feet, a:colossal store 
is in progress of erection, which being planned 
for six stories. of 10-or 12 feet, will obscure the 
sunlight of the old academy. This situation also 
ms deemed convenient : no one can consider 


made in the structural arrangements of even 
parochial seminaries, it is fair to hope that a 
total change may be made in the location of so 
creditable and valuable an institution. 

With respect ‘to residentiary schools, such as 
Christ’s Hospital and the Charter-house, this 

ea of convenience will not hold: a youth 

arded, lodged, and clothed on the foundation 
is much better beyond the smoke, the traffic, the 
allurements, and the pollutions of a city. The 
masters and professors also should find in a 
rural -situation, not too remote, far greater 
facilities ‘for the improvement of their classes, 
as well as for their own accommodation, and the 
health of all. That hospital contains and lodges 
as many asthe two London universities, and 
more than ‘Westminster* School, the Merchant 
Tailors’, the Mercers’, and the Charter-house put 


schools it behoves parents who love their off- 
spring to inquire; a poet wrote, “ Ah, few can 
tell how hard it is to climb the steep ascent of 
science,” &c.; how much harder, how much less 
inviting, when savage constraint and torture are 
superadded to toil and drudgery. That towards 
which a boy has a disinclination never can be 
flogged into him. Swift, the greatest master of 
language, the most powerful satirist of his day, 
would never study mathematics,—he ridiculed 
the science ; had he been coerced, most probably 
he would have turned out an ignoramus. Mas- 
ters, since Solomon, have been in error upon the 
point, and even Pope, who approaches the truth, 
is not wholly right in saying,— 
‘Tis edueation forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.” 

Away, then, with the vile system of dark 
ages,—that of flogging : there are more effective 
and more humanized methods of eorrection for 
the most stubborn dispositions. To chastise 
stolidity is utterly in vain, and it brutalizes the 
ferocious. The army has discarded it, and the 
London University has introduced a model 
discipline into the junior classes for the imitation 
of other schools which, to their own disgrace, 
retain it. These schools (ancient seats of learn- 
ing) are for the present nameless. Q. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION.* 


Oxe of the most perplexing, and yet one of 
the most urgent, of the great questions of the 
age is that which relates to the rights of labour 
and the competitive system as between employer 
and employer on the one hand, and between 
workman and workman on the other. That 
there is here a problem which mast be solved in 
some way ere long, unless we would have chaos 
come again, seems but too evident. Various 
schemes or systems have been set afloat in the 
course of the present century, by means of which 
sanguine minds fully hoped to be able to set the 
world in order. Socialism was at one time the 
most popular of these schemes. Under its 
benignant sway the world was to be converted 
into a paradise, without a God to shed the light 
of his countenance upon it. Men were to hive 
in common, and to work—or at least to do what 
little work would be needed;—not for their own 
individual behoof, but for the general good 
alone. All hands might for a time require to 
be industrious, but at length much or most of 
what was requisite would fall upon the shoul- 
ders of the young only, as the natural servants 
of the elder and more reverend members of the 








together, the venerated great monastic school of | 
St. Peter, Westminster, having but 160 boys, | 
Merchant Tailors’ 260, the Mercers’ 150, and 
the Charter-house only 44 on the foundation ! 
being 614 scholars, against 1,400 in Christ’s 
Hospital. 

In all these sehools, the students not lodging 
on the precincts have opportunities for exereise 
in pure air,—they may even sleep in the suburbs. 
In the school of a thousand (Christ’s Hospital), 
the intermissions of vacant hours scarce admit 
of a run to the Angel or the Temple ; immured 
within paved courts and stony colonnades, in 
winter below zero, in summer no better than the 
racket-courts of Whitecross or the Bench; no 
converse with glowing nature’s landscape is 
allowed them, beyond the dry study of the 

stic bucolics (an infliction of conventual 
aude imposed upon all): it is a question 
whether the hospital ever produced a poet, unless 
the master be an exception. But health—the 
health, not the tastes—the health, and, combined 
with that, the sound mental progress of the 
pupils, should be the grand object. With a view 
to these ends, as well as to the economical 
management of the estates bestowed upon this 
noble institution, it ought to be removed to the 
country, there to assume the dimensions and 
importance which comparatively and really be- 
long to it. 

As to old scholastic habitudes, it is important 
to remark that the London University has wholly 
abolished the degrading, eruel, and unchristian 
custom of corporal punishment. Whether the 
block is retained in any of the metropolitan 





* Two years back Westminster School numbered only sixty 
pupils! Under the excellent management of the present able 
master it is rapid!y on the increase. 





community, these young, by the way, while yet 
children, owning no individual parentage, but 
belonging to the eommunity at , almost as 
much as if they were orphans without either 
fathers or mothers; while, so far as regarded 
the marriage tie, these millenial parents were 
much more to resemble those angelic and unsen- 
sual choirs among whom there is neither mig 0 | 
nor giving in marriage, than what mere 

and fallible mortals are, or probably ever will be, 
in this world. No wonder that a Turkish para- 
dise such as this had, for a time at least, not a 
few longing adherents. Socialism spread abroad 
over the land with rapid strides. Attempts, 
time after time, were made to lay the founda- 
tions of communities, who were, as far as pos- 
sible, to act up to the precepts of their enthu- 
siastic and well-meaning founder ; but he as each 
and every attempt became abortive in succes- 
sion, disowned the result, as arising only from 
ignorance of his true ideas. No one, indeed, 
seemed fully to comprehend these ideas, although 
many did their best to do so, and to earry them 
forth to their legitimate issue. Every endeavour, 
however, to establish an approximation to com- 
munity of goods was unsuccessful. These endea- 
yours certainly did not go far: they mainly 
eonsisted in attempts to establish labour ex- 
changes, or general stores, by means of which 





* “ The relative Rights and Interests of the Employer and the 
Employed discussed, and a System proposed by which the conflict- 
ing Interests of all Classes of Society may be reconciled.” By 
M. Justitia. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 1855. 

“ The Claims of Capital aud Labour; witha Sketch of Practical 
Measures for their Conciliation.” By William Pare. Ward and 
Leck, Fleet-street. 1854. 

“ Our National Sirews; or, a Word on, to, and for the Work- 
ing Classes; showing their present Condition, socially, intellec- 
tually, and morally, and the desirableness and practicability of 
its being improved.” By Stephen Shirley. London: Horselland 
Shirrefs. 
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Passing on to Dockhead, an unwholesome 
slip from the Thames, similar to that still re- 
maining at Whitefriars, we found that the tide 
was out, and the ne slime in the dock 
was offensive to more senses than one. We were 
glad, however, to notice that extensive sewer 
operations were actively going forward in the 
neighbourhood. Close to Doekhead is Jacob's: 
Island, a spot which we remeniber visiting some 
years ago. It is difficult ‘to imagine anything 
worse than the state of ‘both the inhabitatits 
and the houses at that'time. The former were 
lawless and degraded, and the latter dilapidated 
in the extreme. The island was separated from 
the main land by a deep and putrid ditch, into 
which the refuse of both the island and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood poured a sable stream, 
and this was crossed at ‘izitervals ‘by rotten and 
dangerons-looking woollen ‘bridges, “atid ‘the 
banks Jined by houses similar ‘to ‘that ‘shown ‘in 
the eygraving, warped asd ‘rent'in all directions, 
and partly projected as galleries over ‘the-diteh. 
The/ artist could not fail'to admire ‘thespictur- 
esque arrangement of the ‘niateritils ; ‘but ‘look- 
ifg at the island with a pop few who 
‘to tremble at 


were packed together some hundreds of wretched 
people, many of whom, ‘both ‘from ‘ignorance 
and necessity, used for ‘domestic :purposes the 
water from the ditch, ‘hoisting it “up ‘from 
the galleries with pails, ‘to whieh “ropes were 
attached. The th at that time had not 
begun _— icularly to notice the sanitary condi- 
tion of the London lodging-houses, and the 
place was left in complete neglect. We remem- 
ber seeing houses without doors or windews 
taken possession of and occupied -without the 
payment of rent by crowds of Irish. Theveer- 
tain results of this neglect appeared. On the 
first attack of cholera, Jacob’s Island »was 
ravaged. Recently, Mr. “Martin, the medical 
officer of the district told onewf ‘our inquirers 
that he could, at one time,“withimea small space, 
point to nine houses in whieh dead bodies: were 
then lying. : 

After this visitation, éfferts*were made'to get 
rid of the ditch, but thissmetewith epposition 
from the proprietors of “some amills sand other 
persons to whom the stream was useful, and in 
whose opinion it was no deubt considered salu- 
brious and pleasant. On the:tepresentations of 
some of the inhabitantsof the neighbourhood, 
the Board of Health recommended the filling up 
of this dangerous channel in spite of the threats 
which were held out against such an operation. 
The ditch was, however, two or three years ago, 
filled up at a considerable cost, and then legal 
proceedings were commenced against the autho- 
rities for damages. This, together with some 
mmo rights, law expenses, &c. caused the 

lling up to cost. (we are told) between 7,000/. 
and 8,000/.—a large sum, no doubt, but nothing 
in comparison to the extent of the benefit 
which must ultimately be found. It appears 
that since the ditch was closed, the health of 
the neighbourhood has been much improved, 
and that at Jacob’s Island the cholera of last 
year was not nearly so fatal as-at the last attack. 
_ Still the island wants looking after. In pass- 
ing to the place through Gilman’s-court, Dock- 
head, a very unsatisfactory state of things will 
be found. ‘Facing the entrance to the court. is 
the continuation of the houses shown in the 
upper engraving, which have been partially 
disguised with slates: the wooden gallery 
still remaining, on which are the closets and 
water-barrels. From the gaHeries, the people 
throw every kind of refuse into the unpaved 
court below, creating a smell-when the water 
comes in almost, we were told, “beyond 
bearing.” A small expense in paving, and 
common prudence on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, would lead here to great benefit. Moving 
on to a somewhat cleaner part of the place, we 
found a broken op of the'road, where a quan- 
tity of water did not flow away, but was stag- 
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health, man doing all he can to prevent the 
beneficent operations of nature. 

A ‘short ‘time , when “travelling on the 
borders of South Wales, in a delightful place, 
where the mountains begin to rise finely from 
the plain, we noticed half way up the moutitain- 
side a cluster of neat-looking ‘white: 


‘But ‘for former ‘ex: , ‘we ‘have ex- 
roaimed, “ How ¢ ile «a place this would be 
ttollive in!” where— 

‘“Phe-air inhal’d-isnot the gas 


That fréma thousand wings reeks*baek to thine 
Satedwith*exhalations rank and fell, 

Which drunk, would poison the balsamic blood 
And rouse the heart to ev’ry fever’s rage ; 


But air that trem b 
te with incessant change 


From vale to 
Of purest z 

On ‘inquiring, ‘however, we ‘learnt that 
‘starcély -a summer passed -without 
‘fever ationgst the eompurdtively ‘few ‘inhabi- 
‘tants; and examindtion ‘prevented us ‘from 
wondering ‘that ‘it-should beso. ‘The platform 
fon ‘whith ‘the ‘houses "were ‘p was made 
‘damp ‘by the runnings from ‘the higher ground : 
‘there‘was a large and stagnant pond; the cess- 
pools were full, pigs abundant, and the people 
at-night were crowded into small and ill-venti- 
dated rooms, “and were dirty in their habits. 
Instead of préfiting, by the chance given ‘to 
boas $0 ro as idence was pais 
of ‘living -beyon . ‘term of man’s 
‘life, the people were -generally ‘cut Off -early, 
and ata notice In consequence of similar 
mismanagement, many parts of the suburbs 
of London are very dangerous; in the Ber- 
mondsey district particularly so. 

Following the road from Dock-head, guided 
by the finger-post directing towards the south 
entrance of the Thames Tunnel, we came to 
Blue‘Anchor-lane. Here there is a cottage—we 
will not: nameiit—where the cholera carried off 
-several-victims, nor need we wonder. It is ill- 
built, situated in a garden without drainage. 
Closetto the house there was a pond, from which 
the gardeners ‘took water; the cesspool over- 
flowedinto the:pond, and soon after the cholera 
attacked'the inhabitants, and three persons died. 
An open ditch vans along Blue Anchor-lane, into 
whieh enthempater from the premises of some 
— — eer Pv have been to 
Co r. ave a tolerably intimate acquaint - 
anomie Ooleridge’s seventy stenches ; we are 
boundmevertheless to say,‘that ‘this ditch has 
pansodonr peculiarly its own. “Closely bordering 
‘on'the ditch, as shown in theengraving (Fig. 2), 
are eight or nine little cottages. The water pass- 
ing at the time of our visit was very trifling in 
amount, not sufficient to move the matters which 
passed from the closets, the vegetables, dust, 
and dead cats observable. The condition was 
frightful ; and here, the inhabitants said, the 
cholera took away one or more from each house. 
A decent-looking woman said, “I had a fine 
little girl died, and this woman’s daughter 
fine young woman) died:after .a few hours’ ill- 
ness,” and so on. ‘The warning has not, pro- 
duced any improvement. “The tide, sir,”’ said 
one person, ‘‘can be made to come through the 
sluices and wash the place frequently ; but I do 
not think it has been let in more than two or 
three times during the last three months, and 
then, God bless! you, what with the ing of 
the closets and one thing and the other, it is 
searcely possible to live in it.” Fever, of 
em is well known here. —_ a state of 
things requires no comment; and yet, strange 
to say, along the edge of this postilent ditch 
houses are rapidly springing up, as shown in the 
sketch No. 3. 

The writer of a striking pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Plague Cradles,”* makes Nature answer to a 
supposed questioning :— 

“Removal of offensive ‘matter, and its con- 
signment to safe custody, is the first of my 
sanitary commandments. 

In virgin forests, decaying lumber is absorbed, 
or reduced to harmless dust, by parasitic vege- 
tation. On burning plains of sand, the-searcely 
dead are senaiiel Sp keen-eyed vultures. The 
mole in your fields, the maggot in your dung- 
heaps, aad the very rats mm your sewers, are, 
together with millions of creeping a 
engaged in the ever necessary work of removal.” 


And then again :— 








* Published by Bosworth, Regent-street. 
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“Where removal of foul accumulations would 
disturb the life or happiness of my creatures, [ 
counteract their deleterious influences, or con- 
vert their elements into sudden forms of life or 
amorganic beauty. This is the second of my 
‘laws. Some foul smells I chain by gravity to 


. earth ;-others I drug with perfumes. 1 salt the 


-heated desert as well as the putrid sea. I touch 
‘the lifeless purple blood and it becomes vital 
‘ermson. I «smite the local poisons of the cave 
-and ‘they grow up into pillars of solid erystal. I 
speak ‘to the ‘respiring breath, laden with in- 
jurious vapour, and it parts asunder, the 
‘poisonous portion flying far away, giving pure 
— to the sueceeding inspiration.” 

‘Suividically different have been and are the 
Blinilly signorasit and wantonly obstinate pro- 
di -oftman -— 

“Phere is‘mothing ‘strange’ in your shorten- 
ing ‘breath : mothing ‘mysterious’ in your di- 
minished days. Can a man take fire to his 
breast and not be burned? You have eaten 
sour grapes, and your teeth are necessarily set 
on edge. Your path inclineth unto death, and 
your roadways unto the dead.” 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 
LONDON. 

Irtis mot tin «countries presenting the most 
numerous and ‘the most showy public schools 
‘that»we'find ‘the people the most educated: if 
it happened to be so, then England should be 
the first in literature and science, as she un- 

uestionably is in manufactures and commerce. 

Ve find from well-authenticated returns of the 

ear 1850, that in Prussia, Holland, and the 
tttle States of Baden and Switzerland, there are 
just double the number of persons able to read 
and write, amd that the free States of the 
American Union show a still greater number ; 
whilst our country stands on a parallel with the 
Slave States of th Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. These latter discover only one for 
every twelve of the inhabitants attending 
schools; Ireland one in twelve ; Scotland one in 
eleven; but the preceding Continental States 
one'in six ! 

A tourist in Great Britain would, from the 

number of schoolsand their external appearance, 
be led to infer that next to religion, education 
was the paramount 0 of existence here. 
Every parish has its church and public semi- 
nary; and in the capital and chief cities, the 
array of academies, charity schools, and foun- 
dations, bequeathed by the pious and _philan- 
thropic, to educational purposes, would appear 
to suffice for the whole national offspring in 
nonage. 
This is very far from the fact, for the great 
majority of children of our day are schooled in 
private establishments, many of which equal in 
numbers the old monastic institutions, and even 
8 them in the standard of instruction. 

For centuries Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Eton, and Rugby, sustained a charac- 
ter not to. be approached by private teachers, 
trained in the routine of the Universities: 
pe from those foundations carried off the 

onours ; ‘their rich endowments enabling them 
also to. bestow exhibitions on distinguished 
pupils during their college career. So long as 
the monastic system, or old curriculum at 
college endured, .a monopoly was sustained by 
them : that system has, however, been some- 
what: liberalized and extended, and the result has 
been that: other academies, and ae —_ 
teachers, taking .a wider e in the artes 
humaniores, are nOW ot credit and 
honours so long monopolised by the old schools. 
Education is daily becoming more popular. The 
manufacturing towns of the West Riding and of 
Lancashire are already become signal for the 
great advance they have made. Literary insti- 
tutes everywhere spread the thirst for know- 
ledge, and the -penny press is about to con- 
summate what a refor spirit began, carry- 
ing out their objects to.such an extent, that the 
ehild of an.artizan might now, in many instances, 
not only rival (in useful knowledge), but shame 
the pupil prepared for his collegiate course. 

This has been long known of many metropo- 
litan schools, and the fact bas been admitted 
and affirmed by the highest authority, of one of 
the most distinguished amongst them—Christ's 
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Hospital ; that charitable foundation has-been 
already, in part, referred to,-and itsis now upon 
its trial as to the system adopted, as well.as to 
the application of the princely income committed 
by testament to the rdianship of the 
governors. The responaibility imposed by the 
solemn words of the testator, is heavy ; and if 
it should turn out that the position of governor 
has been habitually assumed as an-honorary dis- 
tinction, or as a trust without a duty, ‘the 
neglect or delegation of the -office almost 
amounts to criminality ! 

Of civic schools, the next in importance (in 
point of income) is the Charter-house; but as 
to the number of resident pupils it is. quite in- 
significant, there being on the foundation only 
forty, whilst Christ’s Hospital clothes, nurtures, 
and educates 1,400. Whether in compliance 
with the statutes this number should be in- 
creased aceording to the increase of income, is a 
~ ag for the parliamentary committee to 
solve. 

Until within the last twenty years the metro- 
polis of Great Britain possessed no university. 
At present there are two, advancing in utility 


= a nearly equal ratio, each numbering about | 


extern students. 





ages end popularity of the institution must 
eertain as the lapse of time. 

Many other schools of great celebrity and 
utility there are in the metropolis : the Mercers’ 
Company, for instance, most richly endowed 
and supported ‘by the guild, as well as by 
pupils-payimg large Pt mms The situation 
of this, near'to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and close 
under its shadow, may by some be thought 
nen emegoere but = is convenient -s a 

ving privilege—the ‘tradesmen of the guild. 
The Snbdings are excellent, and even ab 
some little architectural merit,—at least, as to 
the -portico and ‘its columns, which make a 
pleasing break in the road-line, terminated b 
Canon-street, ‘and cutting the moot plot, which 
is still an open-question between the public and 
the corporation. This sehool is limited to the 
reception of 150 boys: the education is first- 
rate, and the management admirable: it is, 
however, the property of a guild, and so far 
private. 

Again, the Merchant Tailors’ School, one of 
the most distinguished in the land, educates 
|260 boys, externs like the former, attending 
class daily, some living with the head master, 
the rest in lodging-houses at suitable distance. 





King’s College may be considered as in the 
centre of population ; a wi 
added thereto, without uniformity, straitened 
in space ; a noisy thoroughfare on one side, the 
a Thames on the other, and incapable of 

uture enlargement; it may suit for the educa- 
tion of 1,000 non-residents, and for that class 
and number of youth perhaps no available site 
could be better chosen, as the convenience of 
town and city residents must be consulted in 


of Somerset-house | 


| 


that respect. The whole plan of this establish- | ™4 


In a retired nook (Cross-street, Canon- 
street), in the busiest quarter of the City, the 
ancient hall or school-house exhibits a front of 
| the inns-of-court character, in brick once red, 
now of an indefinable bistre shade. The street 
affords scarce room ‘for two wains to pass, and 


tly opposite, within 20 feet, a:colossal store 
|is in progress of erection, which being planned 

or six stories.of 10 or 12 feet, will obscure the 
nae of the old academy. This situation also 


deemed convenient : no one can consider 


ment is purely collegiate, on the old principle, | it healthy; and viewing the modern advances 
embracing a regimen of church ceremonials and ™ade in the structural arrangements of even 


religious instruction. 


This, of course, meets | Parochial seminaries, it is fair to hope that a 


the views of a large section of the community, | total change may be made in the location of so 


and in time, when the seope and accommodation 
of the building shall be found insufficient for 
increased numbers, the College will doubtless 
be transferred elsewhere, unless, indeed, the 
whole of Somerset-house should be devoted to 
the purpose. 

In the sister kingdom, the University of 
Dublin is placed in the centre of the city. The 
buildings are more extensive than Somerset- 
house. The chapel, halls, and provost’s house | 
are splendid structures; and a-park of some | 
40 acres skirts the grt courts ; besides the 

rary—an immense fabric, containing per- 
haps the largest collection in.the kingdom. » 
prejudice exists against that university on 
account of the positien, or on the score of 
health,—that city being in extent. perhaps not 
larger than Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. 
George’s parishes; but as to morality, the 
habits of the students, and the infallible evil 


effects ensuing from such a population (com- 


creditable and valuable an institution. 
With respect to residentiary schools, such as 
Christ’s Hospital and the Charter-house, this 
lea of convenience will not hold: a youth 
arded, lodged, and clothed on the foundation 
is much better beyond the smoke, the traffic, the 
allurements, and the pollutions of a city. The 
masters and professors also should find in a 
rural situation, not too remote, far greater 
facilities for the improvement of their classes, 
as well as for their own accommodation, and the 
health of all. That hospital contains and lodges 
as many asthe two London universities, and 
more than Westminster* School, the Merchant 
Tailors’, the Mercers’, and the Charter-house put 
together, the venerated great monastic school of 
St. Peter, Westminster, having but 160 boys, 
Merchant Tailors’ 260, the Mercers’ 150, and 
the Charter-house only 44 on the foundation ! 
being 614 scholars, against 1,400 in Christ’s 
Hospital. 
In all these schools, the students not lodging 


| 





paratively small though it be), constitute an 
existing, growing, and inevitable objection. 

There are in Trinity College, Dublin, about | 
1,800 resident and 2,000 non-resident students ; | 
for the non-resident, the advantages of a| 
university education and degree are incalculable ; | 
for those resident, the chances.of contamination 
are as in all great towns. 


The second university of London, situate ina 
higher, healthier, and more retired (because less 
commercial) district, is, in-every sense of the 
word, universal. It sses ample scope of 
ground for enlargement to any desired exten- 
sion. The buildings now standing afford accom- 
modation for double the number (about 700) 
receiving instruction there. Looking like the 

ing it represents, a noble facade (as yet un- 
finished) stands off 100 yards from the cause- 
way, with spacious halls, well warmed and 
ventilated class-rooms, a first-rate medical and 
surgical school, an hospital at. convenient dis- 
tance for practical demonstrations, professors 
of the first order, and the widest range of litera- 
ture in classics, , arts and sciences, 
comprised in its course of studies ; and all this 
ay. e by the middle classes of moderate 
means. No Institution that could be founded 
in a great city could more fully meet the re- 
quirements of the time; and when to all this is 
superadded the fact, that its portals and advan- 
tages are open to all creeds and all classes, the 





on the precincts have opportunities for exereise 
in pure air,—they may even sleep in the suburbs. 
In the school of a thousand (Christ’s Hospital), 
the intermissions of vacant hours scarce admit 
of a run to the Angel or the Temple ; immured 
within paved courts and stony colonnades, in 
winter below zero, in summer no better than the 
racket-courts of Whitecross or the Bench; no 
converse with glowing nature’s landscape is 
allowed them, beyond the dry study of the 

stic bucolics (an infliction of conventual 
tne imposed upon all): it is a question 
whether the hospital ever produced a por unless 
the master be an exception. But health—the 
health, not the tastes—the health, and, combined 
with that, the sound mental progress of the 
pupils, should be the grand object. With a view 
to these ends, as well as to the economical 
management of the estates bestowed upon this 
noble institution, it ought to be removed to the 
country, there to assume the dimensions and 
importance which comparatively and really be- 
long to it. 

As to old scholastic habitudes, it is important 
to remark that the London University has wholly 
abolished the degrading, eruel, and unchristian 
custom of corporal punishment. Whether the 
block is retained in any of the metropolitan 





* Two years back Westminster School numbered only sixty 
pupils! Under the excellent management of the present able 


schools it behoves parents who love their off- 
spring to inquire ; a poet wrote, “ Ah, few can 
tell how hard it is to climb the steep ascent of 
science,” &c.; how much harder, how much less 
inviting, when savage constraint and torture are 
superadded to toil and drudgery. That towards 
which a boy has a disinclination never can be 
flogged into him. Swift, the greatest master of 
language, the most powerful satirist of his day, 
would never study mathematics,—he ridiculed 
the science ; had he been coerced, most probably 
he would have turned out an ignoramus. 
ters, since Solomon, have been in error upon the 
point, and even Pope, who. approaches the truth, 
is not wholly right in saying, — 
‘* Tis edueation forms the.common mind : 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.” 

Away, then, with the vile system of dark 
ages,—that of flogging : there are more effective 
and more humanized methods of eorrection for 
the most stubborn dispositions. To chastise 
stolidity is utterly in vain, and it brutalizes the 
ferocious. The army has discarded it, and the 
London University has introduced a model 
discipline into the junior classes for the imitation 
of other schools which, to their own disgrace, 
retain it. These schools (ancient seats of learn- 
ing) are for the present nameless. Q. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION.* 


Oxe of the most perplexing, and yet one of 
the most oe of the great questions of the 
age is that which relates to the rights of labour 
and the competitive system as between employer 
and employer on the one hand, and between 
workman and workman on the other. That 
there is here a problem which mast be solved in 
some way ere long, unless we would have chaos 
come again, seems but too evident. Various 
schemes or systems have been set afloat in the 
course of the present century, by means of which 
sanguine minds fully hoped to be able to set the 
world in order. Socialism was at one time the 
most popular of these schemes. Under its 
benignant sway the world was to be converted 
into a paradise, without a God to shed the light 
of his eountenanee upon it. Men were to ie 
in common, and to work—or at least to do what 
little work would be needed;—not for their own 
individual behoof, but for the general good 
alone. All hands might for a time require to 
be industrious, but at length much or most of 
what was requisite would fall upon the shoul- 
ders of the young only, as the natural servants 
of the elder and more reverend members of the 
community, these young, by the way, while yet 
| children, owning no individual parentage, but 
belonging to the community at large, almost as 
much as if they were orphans without either 
fathers or mothers; while, so far as regarded 
the marriage tie, these millenial parents were 
much more to resemble those angelic and unsen- 
sual choirs among whom there is neither marryi 
nor giving in marriage, than what mere 
and fallible mortals are, or probably ever will be, 
in this world. No wonder that a Turkish para- 
dise such as this had, for a time at least, not a 
few longing adherents. Socialism spread abroad 
over the land with rapid strides. Attempts, 
time after time, were made to lay the founda- 
tions of communities, who were, as far as pos- 
sible, to act up to the precepts of their enthu- 
siastic and well-meaning founder ; but he as each 
and every attempt became abortive in succes- 
sion, disowned the result, as arising only from 
ignorance of his true ideas. No one, indeed, 
seemed fully to comprehend these ideas, although 
many did their best to do so, and to earry them 
forth to their legitimate issue. Every endeavour, 
however, to establish an approximation to com- 
munity of goods was unsuccessful. These endea- 
yours certainly did not go far: they mainly 
consisted in attempts to establish labour ex- 
changes, or general stores, by means of which 





. 





* “ The relative Rights and Interests of the Employer and the 
Employed discussed, and a System proposed by which the conflict- 
ing Interests of all Classes of Society may be reconciled.” By 
M. Justitia. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 1855. 

“ The Claims of Capital and Labour; witha Sketch of Practical 
Measures for their Conciliation.” By William Pare. Ward and 
Lock, Flest-street. 1854. 

“ Our National Sirews; or, a Word on, to, and for the Work- 
ing Classes ; showing their present Condition, socially, intellec- 
tually, and morally, and the desirableness and practicability of 
its being improved.” By Stephen Shirley. London: Horseliand 
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the working classes might be able, without the 
intervention of money, and merely by the pro- 
duction of articles of value, to purchase, or to 
exchange these for, other articles of value 
already in store, or which could be produced by 
others as required. This system of barter 
seems to have been established on the ground 
that the ordinary currency was not a true 
representative of wealth produced, as it ought 
to be, and that it was necessary to have 
a true representative; and, indeed, some 
substitute, if we mistake not, such as labour 
notes, or receipts for goods stored, was actually | 
appointed in connection with the labour ex-| 
y «are referred to. The whole thing, however, | 
was, over and over again, a failure, and ceased to 
be repeated. Yet there was something like | 
feasibility in it, too; and the doctrine that our | 
monetary system is a false representative of | 
wealth, appears to be in the main correct. Gold | 
and silver were specially objected to, as in’ 
themselves intrinsically valuable, and _ sub-| 
ject to waste as well as restricted in amount, 
and hence unsuited to act as a mere representa- 
tive of other property or wealth, or a fitting 
means of its mere exchange. That much evil 
must and does arise from such a strait-lacement 
of the money representative of the value of 
other property or goods seems to be evident ; 
but how it is to be discreetly amended is ano- | 
ther question. Connected with this, probably, | 
is a great defect in the working of our commer- 
cial and industrial system to which we have) 
before alluded, and which it is but justice to’ 
the impracticable socialists or communists, and 
to Mr. Robert Owen, as their leader and in- | 
doctrinator, to acknowledge that they appear to, 
have clearly seen and pointed out ;—namely, 
that while, for instance, to adduce a special 
case in point, ten thousand poor stocking 
weavers may be in absolute want of shoes 
and as many shoemakers in want of stock- 
ings, neither one nor other of these thousands 
or tens of thousands may be able to pur-| 
chase what he wants, from want of wages, 
arising from want of marketable or money 





| 
| 


work,—exclusive of all strikers, as for mere in- 
crease of wages, or other grievance, real or 
affected,—ought to be “set to work,” as designed 
by the law which originally established our 
workhouses ;—we cannot conscientiously avoid 
the sincere and strenuous advocacy of a great 
extension of productive employment in our 
workhouses, as we haveever done. But at the 
same time we think it will be advisable, simul- 
taneously, to afford an opening, to the more self- 


dependent and self-respecting workman, into the 
| Eden - it is to him) of capital, by the promo- 


tion of co-operative, associative, or joint-stock 
workmen’s companies, based on very small 
shares of capital, and under protection of a new 
law of partnership, limiting individual liability 
to shares held. That the respectable workman 
would be likely, at any time, or under any new 
arrangements or facilities, to flood our restored 
workhouses, there is not the slightest risk. On 
the contrary, we are clearly of belief that actual 
work in the workhouse or its dependencies 
would tend to promote the respectability and 
the self-dependence of the poorer classes by 
emptying the workhouses ; but this would be 


all the more likely, had they, at same time, a fair | P: 


opening into other and more respectable sources 
of sel -advancement, such as the associative 
or co-operative companies referred to. Yet we 
do not mean it to be understood that we feel 
quite sure of the success of these latter pro- 
jected establishments. We suspect the vorling 
classes are scarcely as yet prepared to take 
prudent and permanent advantage of them : but 
something really must be done; and although 
it may be with some misgiving, since we can 
see no better or more likely way of lifting the 
labouring classes out of the slough of despond 
in which they are plunged, let us do what we 
can with the best of such means as are at 
hand. Those who desire to know how it is 
proposed in detail to work out such joint-stock 
co-operations as those s 
the scheme developed in the first of the three 
treatises to which we have referred. The 
scheme there drawn out has, no doubt, its pecu- 


demand in their respective trades; and that liarities; but the author (who would seem to 


even where middle men or s 
length step im, as they certaimly do, and’ 


peculators at be a clergyman, if we rightly understand an 


allusion to “a Christian minister ’’) is mistaken, 


set both to work to supply each other’s actual we think, in supposing that such schemes have 


wants, they overdo t 


€ necessary interven- | not heretofore been suggested in detail, or pro- 


tion to so enormous an extent, that they! posed to so great an extent as now. Some 


constitute a heavy and unprofitable burden on 
the producg community, and immensely and 
artificially increase the natural value and price 
of the wanted to those who are really 
engaged, or ought to be, in providing them for 
each other alone. As regards the general de- 
fect to which we allude, it may be said, indeed, 
to be an absurdity that there should ever be a 
want of demand for anything required or desired 
by any member of the community, so long as 
any one is actually in want of it, and is able and 
willing to produce some other desirable or 
necessary thing as an equivalent ; and keepi 
this broad view in our eye, where are the act 
limits of production, and why should any one 
be idle against his will? On the subject of 
what is called “ overproduction,” as wall as On 
that of “ proportionate production,” there are 
some suggestive remarks, to which we can here 
only refer, in the small pamphlet on the claims 
of capital and labour named in the note at the | 
beginning of the present article. The writer of 
this pamphlet suggests various measures for the 
amelioration of the state of the industrious 
classes, among which are,—an amendment of 
our monetary laws, in reference to production 
—early industrial training—a reform of our 
partnership laws—and a practical recognition 
of the rights of labour, as by the remodelling 
of our workhouses, or rather by the restoration 
of these idle houses to the purposes for which, 
as workhouses, they were designed, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
proposal, we do not overlook the tremendous | 
meaning, i our time, which is involved in such | 
a restoration as that suggested ; nevertheless, 
being convinced that it is equitable and right 
that, on the one hand, the ratepayers should, to 
~ utmost ponies extent, be relieved of | 
e pressure of poor-rates, by causing the 
able bodied pauper to work o- his” own 
provision; and that, on the other hand, the 

















ears since we gave “ gees a cups 
rg, score scheme for m illages, 

others have to a great extent developed such 
ideas. Although essentially different, too, as 
regards individual property, and distribution of 
profits, both of which are of course to be re- 
spected in such companies, there is not a 
little in common, of course, in such schemes, 
with those of the Socialists themselves; and, 
indeed, there has been, or is a Society of 
Christian Socialists, who have advocated some- 
thing like the same principles. Even the 
engraved parallelograms of Robert Owen and 
others have a close resemblance to that of 
“M. Justitia.” We do not say so in reproba- 
tion of them: far from it. To Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s, indeed, we have not specially objected ; 
and the most commendable may in such respects 
resemble the most objectionable. Every thi 

depends on the prudence and practicability o 
the scheme itself; and the less outrageously 
different it may be from the present state of 
things the better. Joint-stock companies in 
the abstract are no novelty ; neither are Saltaire 
mills and other extensive assemblages of work- 
men and their domiciles. The essential and 
only necessary peculiarity in addition here, is 
the common though limited partnership in- 
terest; and as “M. Justitia” remarks, even 
under the present law of unlimited liability, the 
working class, or the man of skill and sinews, 


has certain advantages in connection with such 





In respect to this last joint-stock companies which the man of pro- 


perty does not possess. The law may take 
away the property of the capitalist, and give it 
to the creditor, but it will not take the work- 
man’s sinews nor his skill. 








New CuurcH IN WESTMINSTER-ROAD.—Arrange- 
ments are in progress for the erection of a new 
church, a few yards east of the rear of the Roman 


unavoidably idle, or those in actual want of | Catholic Cathedral, Westminster-road., 


ted, may peruse | g 


CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR } 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 

Arrections of the chest, including the various 
diseases of the lungs and heart, are among the 
most prevalent of those to which the inhabitants 
of this country are exposed; and they are, for 
various reasons, especially frequent and fatal 
among the indigent portion of the population. 
They are also diseases which pre-eminently re- 
quire for their relief those means which can only 
be afforded in the wards of a hospital. The ac- 
commodation for cases of this description in this 
metropolis, is, however, not at all commensurate 
with their number, and it is imperatively neces- 
sary to provide additional means for their treat- 
ment. This has already been to some extent 
done, by the establishment of the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton; but in the City and 
eastern districts, where the larger portion of the 
labouring population reside, a deficiency has 
hitherto existed. 


To meet this want, the City of London Hos- 
ital for Diseases of the Chest was established ; 
and in 1851, the first stone of a hospital, de- 
signed for the reception of eighty in-patients, 
and with full accommodation for the out-patients’ 
department, was laid at the Victoria Park, by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

The hospital is now completed and opened for 
the reception of patients; but the cost of its 
erection, owing to the anxious desire of the 
committee to make the internal arrangements 
as perfect as ‘possible, has greatly exceeded the 
funds obtainel There is still a debt on the 
building of 6,000/. and the further liabilities 
(including the cost of maintaining the establish- 
ment during the present year) cannot be esti- 
mated at less than from 4,000/. to 6,000/. 

We give a view of the building, and shall be 
lad if we obtain supporters for the establish- 
ment. 

The number of patients admitted to the bene- 
fits of the charity, from the 31st of December, 
1853, to 31st December, 1854, has been 4,570 
Patients admitted from the opening of 

the institution in 1848, to the 31st of 

December, 1853 ...... picbntcalanainnas 061 18,245 


Total to 3lst December, 1854... 22,815 


The architect employed was Mr. Ordish, and 
peo 7: wre George Myers. The ves . 
and ven! arrange were executed by 
Mr. W. Teakes, and the enclosure of the site 
by Messrs. and R. gp Mi cost of = 
building, including the and some other 
fittings has one about’ 17,2002. There is 
accommodation at present provided for eighty 
in-patients, with every convenience for the 
treatment of a large number of out-patients. 
It is proposed hereafter to extend two wings 
rearward, so as to afford accommodation 
for 160 in-patients. The internal arrange- 
ments have been carried out with great care and 
attention, in order to render the hos ital as far 
as possible a model of its kind. Mr. Richard 
Slater, of Liverpool-street, Finsbury, is the 
secretary of the charity. 








PROCEEDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
LEWISHAM. 

AN association has wg! paenag in ig ache 
nullify any proceedin t may be taken the 
district ; ‘or to - Aboag the rules ines 
tions of the politan Buildings Act. It is for 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir 
George Grey, to determine how far such an associa- 
tion is or otherwise. If any individual of this 
association may have been thwarted in his particular 
views with regard to the Act, he can thus at a small 
cost indulge his pique by a malicious prosecution. The 
monstrous character of this association was brought 
before the bench of magistrates at Maidstone. To this 
it was replied by way of rejoinder, by the counsel for 
the association, that the district-surveyors had a 
similar association, whose funds were available in 4 
similar manner for the protection of its members. 
This assertion is utterly untrue, but passed uncontra- 
dicted: the funds or other means of the surveyors’ 
association have never in any one instance been 
applied for the benefit of any individual member. 
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GHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Newport.—tit “was ‘stated ‘some time ‘since, 
that on the restoration of St. Thomas’s Church, 
at Newport, in the Isle of ‘Wight, her Majesty 
intended to erect a monumerit to ‘the Princess 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the unfortunate 
Charles I. who was buried in that church. 
Baron Marochetti, the sculptor, according to 


the Hampshire Advertiser, is now carrying out | 


the Queen’s design. The monument will con- 
sist of a statue, ing the unhappy 
— in her last moments, having in her 
and the Bible given to her by her father. 
The statue will be placed in a niche wh the 
ehurch. 
Watlington.—Pyrton Chureh, which was built 
some two or three hundred years since, is about 


to be pulled down and rebuilt. 


Chippenham.—The new church, to be called 
St. Paul’s, close to the Chippenham Railway 
Station, is now completed, as br as the funds 
will permit. This church, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid by Mr. J. Neeld, M.P. on 
Feb. 21st, 1854, was designed by Mr. Scott, 
and it has been erected by Mr. David Jones, of 
Bradford, Wilts. The style is Decorated, of 
the fourteenth century, and:the edifice consists 
of a nave with a clerestory, lighted by cleresto 
windows, and two side aisles. On the north 
side of chancel is the vestry ; and on the south 
side, inside the communion rails, are sedilia. 
The seats in the chancel are of carved open 
work. The chancel is laid with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. There are 410 free sittings, 153 
free sittings for children, and 240 to be appro- 

riated, making a total of 803. The tower, 
orming a porch at the south-west end, to be 
surmounted with a spire, cannot be completed 
at. present from want of funds. The total cost 
of this church will bea little more than 4,000/. 

Wells—A handsome monument, says the 
Taunton Courier, has just been placed in Wells 
Cathedral over the remains of the late Dean 
Jenkyns. It is in the Mediwval style of art, 
and the material used is Caen stone. Round 
the base runs a border of Poppy foliage, and 
on the top is a cross, each extremity of which 
terminates with a lily carved in high relief. On 
the bevelled surface of the north side is the in- 
scription. The monument is placed on a level 


withthe floor, and thus loses much of the effect | 


dressings. The estimated cost of the whole 
will be 6,000/. 

Sheffield —The congregation of St. Thomas’s, 
Crookes, have placed.in the church a: monument 
to the memory of Mr. Owen, their late pastor. 
The style is Gothic, of statuary marble, mounted 
ona black 7 feet 6 inches high by 4 feet 
3 inches wide, having clustered columns, with a 
panelled pedestal resting upon carved trusses. In 
the a. wyrr eo a arch, is carved a | 
sacramen and drapery, ‘su ing an 

n book, chalice, ad bei on in| 
the background by the rays of glory. The! 
tablet bears a suitable ‘inscription. ‘The | 
foundation-stone of a new chapel for the| 
Primitive Methodists of this town was laid | 
in Stanley-street, Wicker, on Tuesday before 
last, by Alderman Pye Smith who stated 
that the Primitive Methodists had 1,850 chapels 
of their own, besides a great number rented 
from others ; and that they had 125,000 Sunday 
scholars and 23,000 teachers. 

Heckmondwike-—A new C ional chapel 
was opened here on Friday before last. It is a 
plain building, capable of holding 800 or 900 
persons, and has cost about 2,400/. 

Halifar.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Congregational chapel about to be ereeted in 
Square-road, was laid on Tuesday before last. 











Bradford —The Exchange News-room here, 
now reopened, has been closed for several 
months in consequence of workmen putti 
down a.new floor m the upper room, nidiened 
necessary by an aceident at a public meeting. 
The occasion has afforded. an opportunity for 
adding to the ornamentation of the ceiling of 
the-news-room. A design, by Messrs. Andrews 
and Delaunay, architects, has been executed by 
Messrs. Duckaorth and Holroyd. The foun- 
dation stone of the Bierley Union Workhouse, 
was laid, near Bradford, on Thursday before 
last. ‘The site is in ‘the parish of Calver- 
ley. The ‘buildings will be erected from plans 

repared by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of 
ord, architects. They will cover an area 
of 1,200 square yards, and will consist of an 
entranee building, containing board-room, wait- 
ing-rooms, three relieving offices, probationary 
wards, and vagrants’ om the centre occupied 
by the main building, affording accommodation 
for the able and the infirm, and having airi 
courts, laboratories, bath-rooms, &c. for a 
class of inmates. Connected with the main 
building will also he the kitchens, offices, and 
dining hel Farther in the rear, to the north, 
will be the workshops, wash-houses, and laun- 
dries ; and at the extremity of the premises will 
be a detached building to serve for the purpose 





Doncaster —The foundation-stone of the ceme-|.of an infirmary, with separate fever wards, and 


tery chapels was laid here on 9th inst. by the | accommodation for idiots. The workhouse will 
mayor. The architect who furnished the plans | be of stone, and in the Italian style of architec- 
is Mr. R. J. Johnson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | ture, and will afford accommodation for about 





Messrs. T. and C. Anelay, of Doncaster, | 
are the builders, and Messrs. S. Appleby, | 
W. Bradley, and W..Boddy, are the contractors 
for planting and Jaying out the ground. Mr. 
W. Green is clerk of the works. 

York. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel was laid in -Micklegate, on 
Easter Tuesday. The land is said to ‘have cost 
about 2,000/. and 4,000/. is the estimated cost 
of the new building, which will accommodate 
between 1,500 and 1,600 persons, 350 free. 
The new chapel, therefore, will be about as | 
large again as the one at present in use in| 
Albion-street, which will hereafter be closed. 
The architect is Mr. James Simpson, of Leeds. 

Gallyhurst.—St. Oswald’s Church, Gallyhurst, 
Lancashire, was consecrated on Sunday before 
last. The site, with that of a parsonage and 
schools, is the gift of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 


it would have produced had it been raised on a} 
plinth of some twelve or eighteen inches high. | 
As a work vd art, adds a authority, the | PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
monument reflects great credit on the artist, | 

. |  Burnham.—On Tuesday before last the foun- 
Mr. Forsyth, of London, & young and rising | dation -stone of the imtended National Schools, 
may, who executed a cousiderable portion of | shout to be erected here by Mr. G. Reed, was 
the stone and wood earving used in the recent | laid. ‘The building will be in the Early English 











restoration of the cathedral. 


450. persons. 

Darwen. — On Monday before last, the foun- 
dation-stone of the new schools belonging to the 
Duckworth-street Congregational Chapel of this 
town was laid. 

Southport.—The Southport Waterworks Com- 
pany have let to Messrs. Farrell and Brownbill, 
of Manchester, the contract for the construction 
of an engine-house for two waterworks steam- 
engines, boiler-house for three boilers, cooling 

ond, covered service reservoir, cottage, wall- 
ing, &c. The mains are laid within a few yards 
of the town, and those along the streets will 
shortly be proceeded with. 

Gainsborough. — The plans for the water- 
works and drainage of this town have at length 
been submitted to the local board, and Mr. 
Ranger has been sent down by the general 
board, and reports, it is said, that there are 
some deficiencies in the plans, and that the 
estimated cost of 16,000/. is too large a sum for 
a town like Gainsborough to provide. 

South Shields —The receipts of the first year 
of the South Shields Baths and Washhouses are 
satisfactory, being about equal to the third 
year’s receipts of the Sunder establishment, 


Hove (Devon).—The new church here, de- 


master’s house and 


intended to erect a SO 
for which will be un forthwith. Messrs. 


May, builders, of Devonport, are executing the Wem and Bronygarth district of turnpike roads, 
works of the school-house, under the direction | on 28th ult. for the purpose of considering the 


of Mr. White, architect. 


Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of a new | Bronygarth through the vale of the Oeiriog to 
synagogue was laid -here on Thursday before | Llansaintffraid and Llanarmon, and also from 
last,.on a site in Blucher-street, not far from | Brony 


the nt building. Mr. H. R. Yeoville, 
architect, has prepared the plans, in the Byzan- 
tine style. The s will be 80 feet long 


‘another for 
scribed in our last volume, is completed, and | master. 
will shortly be consecrated. Schools, with | calculated to accommodate about 200 children. 
> offices, .are also being built|"The cost of erection is estimated at about 
ata cost of 750/. exclusive of fittings. It is ]900/. Mr. Salisbury, of Burnham, is the 
-house, the works | pyilder. ; 


| 
| 


| 


| 


style, and will comprise one school for boys and | according to a local paper, end nearly equal to 


irls, besides a residence for ‘the | 
It will be 57 feet by 39.in width, and | 


Ohirk:—At a meeting of the trustees of the 


feasibility of making a new line of ‘road from 





garth through the same vale to Chirk, 
two plans were submitted to notice, one ya 
vienily approved. of by the lord-lieutenant of the | 
county, Colonel Biddulph. This was selected, | 


by'60 feet wide, within the walls, divided into and steps were immediately taken to vague 


nave and aisles by areades of seven arches on/| Parliament for an Act to make it availa 


le, and | 


the first year’s receipts .at )ionkwearmouth. 
There have been upwards of 600 more bathers 
during the first six months at Shields than 
during the first twelve months at Monkwear- 
mouth ; and the corresponding total receipts are, 
Monkwearmouth, 267/. 8s. against 206/. 12s. 
for Shields. It is expected that the income will 
be upwards of 500/. at the end of the first year. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of the 
ground, fittings, &c. was 3,066/. 

Sunderland. — The corporation of Sunderland 
has set a good example to the north-eastern 
towns by laying out a site, known as Building- 
hill, on the west side of the town, as a people’s 
park and public pleasure grounds. The park, 
which is now about completed, has been laid 
out by a gentleman from Chatsworth. It is 
within easy distance of the centre.of the town, 


either ‘side, and arranged in two orders, the | also to procure loans to effect the desired object. | and commands extensive views. The grounds 


lower one to give support to the 


alleries | The inhabitants of the Vale of Ceiriog are aware | were visited by thousands during the Easter 


(which are carried over the aisles and across doubtless of the benefits to be derived from a holydays, including a large proportion of work- 
one end), the upper one supporting a semi-| good line of communication between them and ing men with their families. 


circular enriched ceiling. The sanctuary will the railway at Chirk, and also the market-town| Neweastle-upon- 


e.—The Admiralty report 


be ‘semi-circular, with an areade of columns, | of Oswestry. At present coals are supplied-to that the new line of quay to be built under the 
having enriched capitals, carried round, and a great portion of the inhabitants on the backs powers of the Newcastle Improvement Bill, 
7 


opening to the main building by a large and of donkeys. 


The adjacent mountains abound in 


commenees at the Swirle, about 700 yards below 


bold arch, supported by four columns of a’ slate, which, on account of bad roads, does not Neweastle bridge, and extends down the river 


similar character to the others. 


The elevations meet with a very ready sale. 


The new line of 


to Blucher-street will consist of a triple-arched road, it is believed, will be one of the most 
porch, placed in advance of the main building, | picturesque drives in the Principality. 


and flanked on either side by two residences, | 


Leeds.—We are requested to state that the 


thus forming three sides of a quadrangle, the | plasterers’ work at the Leeds and Yorkshire | ment on the 
fourth being open to the road, on a by peamen Offices, was executed by Messrs. ' not without its effect in diminishing the back- 
e 


an iron pali 


brick, with white brick and Kingswood stone | skilled workmen. from London. 


a distance of about 750 yards, terminating at 
the Ouseburn. The river wall, to sustain the 
quay, projects beyond the present line of shore 
into the tideway from 40 to 60 feet; and 
although this encroachment on the tidal area is 


The whole will be worked in| James Wilson and Son, of Leeds, assisted by , water, their lordships are of opinion that the 


same will be more than compensated for by the 
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improved line of river wall. They, therefore, 
assent to the proposed line of quay. _ 
Edinburgh—A committee of the City Police 
Commissioners have resolved to recommend to 
their board the appointment of an officer to 
superintend the drainage of the city, and to look 
after the streets and buildings, &c. at a salary 
of 300/. with Mr. Blyth, the present superin- 
tendent of streets and buildings, under him, at 
a salary of 100/. and with two assistants at 
smaller salaries. Some such arrangement, ac- 
cording to the local papers, has been rendered 
necessary by the appointment of Mr. R. Pater- 
son, who has been discharging some of these 
duties, to a situation under the Valuation Act. 


Dublin-—The committee of the Catholic Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, are about to commence 
an extensive new asylum at Cabra, within three 
miles of Dublin, for the accommodation of 200 
children, with dwellings for chaplain, masters, 
and domestics, attached. The plans of Mr. 
Charles Geogh , architect, have been ac- 
cepted, and under his superintendence the 
buildings are to be completed. 

Guernsey.—The contractors for the new har- 
bour-works are erecting scaffolding on the 
north beach, preparatory to the commencement 
of the sea-wall, which is to extend from the 
north pier to the southern extremity of Glatney 
Esplanade. A large quantity of stone, to be 
used in the formation of the wall, has already 
been deposited on the spot. There is no si 
of a continuance of the new sonth-arm towards 
Castle Cornet. 


Grouville. —- According to a local paper, 
quoted by the Jersey Times, the foundation 
stone of the Grouville Central School, was laid 
on Monday in week before last. 


THE LATE MR. JAMES RATTEE, 
ECCLESIASTICAL CARVER. 


Tus gentleman, well known to the majority of 
our readers by his works, was born at Fundenhall, in 
Norfolk, in 1820. He was educated at the best 
school in the neighbourhood, and apprenticed to Mr. 
Ollett, of Norwich, as a carpenter and joiner. He 
worked but two years at this branch. His natural 
love of the beautiful led him frequently into the 
cathedral and other churches of that city and county, 
to study the relics of Christian art, and at his request 
Mr. Ollett (who was employed on the cathedral) 
taught him carving, at which he displayed unusual 
skill and ability. When twenty-two years old he 
left Norwich, and commenced business on his own 
account in a humble way in Cambridge. 

The Cambridge Camden Society soon discovered 
his talent, and appointed him their wood-carver. | 
From this period the success that attended his future 
brief career may be dated. He was associated 
with Welby Pugin in restoring Jesus College Chapel. 
The designs, it is stated, were made chiefly by Mr. 
Rattee, and submitted to Mr. Pugin before execution. 
Health, however, forsook him: his body proved too 
frail for his overtasked brain. 


By the advice of his best friend and counsellor, 
Mr. G. Scott, he spent part of the year 1852 on the 
Continent in recruiting his health, and in studying | 
the principles that guided the master spirits of | 
Louvain, Lubeck, Cologne, Hamburgh, Autwerp, 
Malines, and other cities, in the construction and 
manipulation of carved woodwork, artistically wrought 
ironwork, and sculptured stone. The information 
derived from this tour is shown in the choir of Ely 
Cathedral, where he has carried out the architect’s 
designs with the true feeling of the ancient crafts- 
men. The oak screen, stalls, and organ-case, with 
the restored tomb of Bishop de Luda, were so exqui- 
sitely wrought, that to him was entrusted alone the 
construction of the reredos, which is composed of 
choice stone and alabaster, highly enriched with 
delicate carving, and inlaid with gold and gems, 
forming, perhaps, the most elaborate piece of art- 
workmanship executed since the Reformation. 


His work is to be found in Newfoundland Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, Perth Cathedral, S. Michael’s, 
Cambridge, and Merton College Chapel, Oxford; the 
restoration of Eton College Chapel, Magdalen College 
Chapel Cambridge, and Trumpington Church, besides 
a large number of partial restorations under various 
architects. 

On the 27th of March he was at Guilden Morden 
Church, and there took cold, and on the 29th died. 
He was buried in the Cambridge Cemetery on the 
afternoon of Good Friday, 1855, where 1,500 persons 
were assembled to evince their admiration of his 
abilities, and their respect for his character, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Taunton Assize Courts—At a meeting of the 
Building Committee, held last week, in Taunton, it 
was decided, after some discussion, to commence the 
works at once, according to the designs and estimates 
furnished by Mr. Moffatt. The contract for the 
building was at the same time offered to Mr. George 
Pollard, builder, of this town, at the sum estimated 
by the architect, and accepted, subject to future 
arrangement with respect to some minor details. 

Grimsby.—It has been resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the Town Council, 
appointed to examine and report on the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Micklethwait for a corn-exchange and 
covered market, that the ground-plan, with the corn- 
| exchange on the site of the shops and buildings occu- 
pied by Mr. Bennett, Mr. Askey, and others, and the 
| covered market on the site of the old Granby inn and 
town-hall, be adopted, and that elevations and designs, 
| with detailed estimates, be advertised for, and a pre- 
| mium of 25/. offered for the design selected. 

New Corn Exchange, Hull—One of the com- 
petitors asserts that this “affair has been charac- 
terised by a shocking want of integrity and honour.” 
He says, that amongst the conditions were these: 
that the estimates should be within the limits of 
80002. and 4000/7. ; the roof to be formed of iron ; the 
elevations and sections to be in outline as well as the 
interior view. That in the premiated designs,—The 
roofs were not designed to be formed of iron; the 
drawings were not in outline, but actually shaded and 
coloured ; and that the tender now accepted amounts 
to no less a sum than 5,200/.! for the naked building 
alone, without any fittings whatever, and not even 
pipes for the gas. 

Aberystwith.—Sir : I am able to relieve the anxiety 
of your correspondent, who “‘ wants to know some- 
thing about the competition for a clock-tower at 
Aberystwith.” I observe in the local paper a para- 
graph to the effect that, at a meeting of the Aberyst- 
with Commissioners on Thursday last, “ 5/. was 
ordered to be remitted to Mr. G. J. Owen, of Liver- 
pool, architect, for the design selected, and others 
ordered to be returned, carriage paid.” If I had not 
been informed that upwards of eighty (!) designs were 
sent in for this trumpery 5/. competition, I should 
have felt some surprise that an inquiry on such a 
paltry subject was considered worthy a place in your 
columns. As it is, I can only feel that my profession 
is degraded by those who, in accepting such terms, 
justify the insulting allurements of burial boards and 
town commissioners. An ARCHITECT. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


The works for the line between Plymouth and 
the Tamar are being pushed forward. The Royal 
Albert-bridge at Saltash, is also progressing. The 
cylinder for the erection of the centre pier is 
now on a perfect foundation as far as examined 
in the eleven compartments, the masonry for 
which was commenced on 4th instant, Mr. Brunel, 
the engineer, made a third inspection on Saturday 
before last, remaining in the cylinder (under 
pressure) one hour and twelve minutes, on which 
occasion what is termed the foundation stone was 
laid. The workmen employed remain below, a depth 
of 88 feet, from two to three hours at a time, 
and appear to suffer from the pressure far less than 
might be anticipated. The Boyne Viaduct, on the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction, was opened on Thurs- 
day week. The work was executed partly by contract, 
and partly by the company themselves. We have 
already more than once given notes of its progress, 
but may here observe, that it is described as consist- 
ing of sixteen stone arches, and three openings 
formed of wrought-iron lattice-work. The stone 
arches rest on high slender piers, composed of the 
same material as the arches, blue limestone; the 
quoins and string courses of light grey stone. The 
span of the stone arches is 60 feet, and the centre 
opening of the iron work is 265 feet, with two side 
openings of 126 feet on eachside. It is wide enough 
for two lines ofrails. The weight of wrought iron is 
said to be about 730 tons, not one-third of the weight 
required for a tubular bridge of same length. It is 
stated that it has been tested by the Government in- 
spector, Major Wynn, and that 1,200 tons were 

aced upon it, without causing more than an inch 
and a half of deflection in the middle of the largest 
span. The height over the river at high-water is 
about 100 feet. There was great difficulty encoun- 
tered in laying the foundation of some of the piers, in 
consequence of the very soft sand and mud that was 
found on the north side of the river. The Cam- 
brian newspaper announces the death of Mr. Wynd- 
ham Harding, who died on Tuesday before last, near 
Cheltenham, in his 37th year. Mr. Harding, as the 








Cambrian justly remarks, was too well known in the 
scientific world to require any eulogium on such an 


South-Western Railway Company. As a philanthro” 
pist, hundreds feel grateful for his exertions in assist 
ing and advancing loans to emigrants. In every 
sense he was the working man’s friend. ——Cavaliere 
Bonelli (the director of telegraphs in the kingdom of 
Sardinia) has commenced experiments with his 
newly-invented ‘ locomotive ph,” wherewith 
he professes to communicate from a train in motion 
with any station on the line, or with another train on 
the line. The result is naturally looked for with 
much anxiety. 








Potices of Books. 


How the Poor may be taught without compro- 
mise of Principles or Opinions. CaLpER, 199, 
Oxford-street, London. 1855. 

THis is a small treatise, or rather tract, on a 

great and important subject. Its object is to 

suggest a new way of attaining an end to pro- 
mote which much more has been attempted 
hitherto than effected, and in regard to which 
opposing opinions, especially in respect to reli- 
gious doctrine and sectarian prejudice, have as 
yet but neutralized each other in the midst of 
the earnest and sincere endeavours of all to 
realize the object in view. The method suggested 
by the author of the tract under notice is one 
which steers clear of all such sources of failure, 
and, on the contrary, may unite all sects in 
hearty co-operative efforts for its realization. 

The only doubt is that such a method, in its 

adoption, may be regarded as rather hard 

upon the poorer orders themselves, inasmuch 
as it would seem to throw an additional ob- 
stacle in the way of their obtaining employ- 
ment. The proposal is that a law be passed 
compelling all employers of children or youths 
of a certain age, to reject such as do not 
possess and produce a proper or appointed 
educational certificate of a not very stringent 
order, employers as well as employed Seg 
those responsible for the latter) being finable, 
unless in exceptional cases, for i ment 
of the law. demand for education, it is 
suggested, would thus be excited am 

those who, as*”yet, unfortunately, may be said, 
as a class, to manifest no such demand 
or desire, but on the contrary, require to be 


beseeched and coaxed, by philanthropic well- 
wishers and promoters of gratuitous education, 
to allow their children to be educated. There 


is certainly much strong shrewd sense in the 
idea; and it seems exactly to meet and to 


neutralize the serious defects in the present 
well-intended efforts of those interested in the 


rogress of the lower orders. As regards the 
Ves that such a method as that suggested, of 
creating a positive demand for education amongst 
the lower classes, and of closely associating in 
their minds employment with mental improve- 
ment, would throw an additional obstacle in 
the way of those who have already Soo 
difficulty in ing an honest livelihood, 
there may be something in it; but we must 
look to the ultimate benefit as a compensation ; 
and besides, there are social and political reasons 
of paramount force in favour of the elevation 
and enlightenment of the more brutally ignorant 
amongst the population. There are other ostensi- 
ble objections to the idea suggested, all of 
which the author declares himself quite pre- 
pared to meet; but as to these other objec- 
tions, there really seems to be even less force 
in them than in those we have alluded to. 
That this little pamphlet at all events will, ere 
long, induce discussion, we have but little 
doubt ; and we do think it is well worthy of the 
fullest consideration. The author is known to 
be one who has long devoted time to the educa- 
tion of the poorest classes. 





VARIORUM. 
A NEw candidate for popular favour has just 
apeoared, in shape of a “Quarterly Journal of 
ublic Health, and Record of Epidemics and 
Hygiene,” edited by Dr. B. W. Richatiom, and 
ublished for the proprietors by Highley, of 32, 
leet-stzeet. The number now issued is that 
for the first quarter of the present year. It 
contains various articles on sanitary science, 
besides a record of the transactions of the 
Epidemiological Society; and the new journal 
on the whole bids fair to become a valuable 











occasion, 


He was for many years secretary to the 


periodical. Still it must do better if it would 
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thrive. Its special attention to the subject of 
epidemics is an important feature, and in the 
present number, besides the transactions alluded 
to, there is an interesting article on the ancient 
occurrence of epidemics, seagate plagues, 
&e. oni local re = rom various a 
on emics and other cognate subjects. 
The army, too, has timely ‘satelite eee 
to it, in articles on its sanitary regulations 
and condition, together with an account of 
Xenophon’s opinions on the sanitary manage- 
ment of armies, &.——A Lecture to the Work- 
ing Classes of Cheltenham on Sanitary Reform 


and the Health of Towns, by Mr. H. Danger- | 


field, Architect, and Borough Surveyor, “has 
been printed at the request of the Working 


THe Great Raw Question.—The manufacture 
at the Rhymney Works, Monmouthshire, of the 
heaviest rail ever made, a Barlow rail, 52 feet 6 in. 
long, 90 lbs. to the yard, total weight 1,575 Ibs. was 
lately noticed. Attention has since been drawn to the 
longest rail ever made, a double-headed rail, 60 feet 
long, 75 lbs. to the yard, total weight 1,500 Ibs. 
which has been recently manufactured at Tredegar 
Works, Monmouthshire. The Rhymney rail is one- 
| twentieth heavier than the Tredegar rail : the Tredegar 
rail is one-seventh longer than the Rhymney rail. 
The Emperor of the French has allowed some thou- 
sands of tons of rails to be admitted into France 
lately at reduced duties. A large quantity of these 
has been manufactured at Tredegar, and the rail 
referred to is of the “section Maniel,” so called after 
the engineer of the Great Northern of France. The 





Men’s Committee of Cheltenham. The Zoca/|Workmen turned out the rail without cost to their 

Free Press reports that the lecture, when deli. | employers for labour, and at the end of a week’s 

vered, was listened to with deep attention. |": _ 

Indeed, it is henaing to observe the interest | Statue or JEFFREY aT EpiInBURGH.—The 
an 





: ° _;. | pedestal is now being put up in the Parliament House 
pss ging. € pie ang aad the working | for the statue ot the late Lord Jeffrey, which has been 
? F € in sanitary science | executed by Mr. John Steell. A corresponding niche 


when expounded to them in the form of popular 
lectures. _—A. sinall treatise on ‘“‘ Composition Boyle, which is in the hands of the same sculptor. 

and Punctuation,” by Justin Brenan, has been) — Wissecu-saipcx.—The removal of this bridge, as 
issued in the form of a “ People’s Edition,” by lately noticed by us, is, it appears, a source of much 


Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, London. It is regret to the inhabitants, having been one of the 


is to be filled by a statue of the late Lord President 


intended as a familiar explanation for those who leading features of the town. Its rusticated elliptical | 


have neglected the study of grammar, and for | arch, of 74 feet span, surmounted by a neat and well- 
the use of the artizan and mechanic in parti- proportioned cornice and balustrade, are said to have 


cular, as well as for foreigners learning English, 
to facilitate their progress in the exdantaniing 
of the lan h ere is a good deal of 
originality in this little treatise, and much of 
what is said versus previous writers on the 
subjects treated of is true; but we demur to the 
author’s own “system” of punctuation, which 
he comprises in the dash, in every case, through- 


had a very pleasing effect. The cause of its removal 
| is to allow of extensive works (under the Nene Valley 
' Act) being constructed by Mr. Leather, of Leeds, 
‘under the superintendence of Mr. J. M. Rendel, the 
engineer-in chief. A new wrought-iron girder swing- 
| bridge, not very ornamental it would seem, will shortly 
| be erected near the site of the old one. 
CANNON-SPIKING. — A Brighton correspondent, 
Mr. T. M. Feist, suggests, that to prevent the enemy 
from spiking our guns, the touch-hole ought to be 


Licut at a Fire.—Having frequently attended 
fires, it has occurred to me that it would be a good 
contrivance to have a branch from the gas main and 
a large burner fixed near each fire-plug; so that 
whenever required, the gas could be instantly turned 
on, affording ample light for the fixing of the hose, 
&e. The jets of flame would distinctly mark the 
position of the plugs in action, and would tend to 
prevent loss of time and much of the blundering and 
confusion consequent upon working in the dark. The 
cost would be trifling. —J. B. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL JuRY: Paris ExHiBITION. 
—The following gentlemen constitute the jury for the 
examination and admission in the section of architec- 
ture: Messrs. Caristie, De Caumont, Duban, De 
Gisors, Hittorff, Labrouste, Lassus, Le Bas, Lefuel, 
Lenoir, Lenormant, and Viollet-Leduc. 

Bripcewater Hovse.—Sir: The pleasure I have 
often found in seeing the beautiful facade of Bridge- 
water House, is, I regret to say, daily on the decrease, 
exactly in proportion as the zinc tudes of the chimney 
doctor are on the increase. I believe I am right in 
saying, that there are now five tall boys and three 
short ones towering above the general skyline of the 
building. Surely the architect cannot be aware that 
this is the case, or he would prevent the chimney 
doctor from humbling him to the exaltation of himself 
and his chimney-pots, by adopting some method of 
curing the smoky chimneys without marring the a 
pearance of one of the finest private dwellings in 
London.—A. F. 

Home-mape Cuioripe or Line. — Professor 
Nash says, take one barrel of lime, and one bushel of 
salt. Dissolve the salt in as little water as will dis- 
solve the whole. Slack the lime with the water, 

putting on more water than will dry-slack it, so much 
that it will form a very thick paste: this will not 
take all the water. Put on, therefore, a little of the 
remainder daily, until the lime has taken the whole. 
The result will be a sort of impure chloride of lime, 
but a very powerful deodorizer, omey good for all 
icle 








| 


out sentences, where semi-colons and colons out-door purposes with the article bought under 
ought to be. The author of this system pro-| fitted with a massive cap of plate iron, 5 inches ‘that name at the apothecary’s, and costing not one- 
poses thus to dash out the semi-colon and colon | broad and 1 inch thick, bent into a semicircle, to suit | twentieth part as much. This should be kept under 
not so much because he denies that these are | the semicylindrical girth of the gun, and hinged on | a shed, or some out-building. It should be kept 
right elements of punctuation when rightly | the right, with a strong spring lock on the left, moist, and it may be applied wherever offensive 
applied, but mainly on account of the trouble acting at once when the cap falls, but requiring | odours are generated, with the assurance that it will 
difficulty of arriving at a correct knowledge | peculiar manipulation, by four men acting on indices, | be effective to purify the air, and will add to the 
of their proper application—a free and easy | 0 open it. This latter protection he proposes in| value of the manure much more than it costs. It 
‘gystem” truly! Why the very efforts of | Preference to Keys, which might be lost. By such | would be well for every farmer to prepare a quantity 
mind necessary in the endeavour to attain to ;means, he thinks the advantages afforded to the | of this, and have it always on hand. : 
the right f the ooh a col f| cuemy by spiking the guns might be obviated, as the} Yankee INceNviry.—The little steamer Surprise, 
oa oo ~ secon soe dhc pe — 1 | cap could be in an instant thrown over the touch- | built to run on the Androscoggin, and recently re- 
importance in promoting a correct understand: |},), and locked by a single man, while the peculiarity | ported as in “ winter quarters,” says the Ozford (Me.) 
ing of the construction and composition of | of its opening, and the number of men required, Democrat, has rather a novel shelter. The owners 
sentences, as well as psychologically, as amental would be likely, in most instances, to prevent the drew it upon the shore in acove, and built a saw-mill 
gymnastic. The writer who cannot fo farther | possibility of the enemy being able, in the hurry and over the steamer, using the engines as a motive power 
in punctuation than the comma, and who cuts struggle of attack, to spike the gun. |for the mill, while the mill answers the purpose of a 
the Gordian knot of his own ignorance by| Sarurpay THE Propie’s Hotmar.—lIt is being | boat-house. 
obliterating all the higher or farther punctuative | urged by those who aid the early closing movement,| MopeL or THE °51 Exuisition Burtpixe.— 
numerals, as we may call them, and remaining | that now that Saturday is becoming a business holiday | A remark on Mr. Dighton’s model of the Hyde-park 
satisfied with the dash as a common substitute | to a certain extent, such places of recreation and building in a recent number has brought us intima- 
for at least more than one distinct numeral, | instruction as the British Museum and National Gal- | tion that it is, unhappily for the modeller, still in his 
each differing in strict value and meaning from | lery ought to be open to the people generally on hands. It should be purchased by the Royal Com- 


the other, can only be compared to one who can | Saturdays, and some other day chosen for more ex-| mission as a memento of the event. The same able 
> 


count but two or three, and confounds all 
higher numbers together as many or innumerable. 
-——tThe current number of the Quarterly 
Review has a well-written article on the Crystal 
Palace, pointing out its value, and praising, for 
the most part, the arrangements. The writer 
objects in strong terms to the way in which 
he wore has been applied. There is an in- 
teresting article, too, on forest trees, with a 
brief reference to the management of the Royal 
Forests. 





Miscellanea. 


Sr. JaMEs’s-PARK.—May I call the attention of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Woods and Forests to 
the great advantage it would afford the public if an 
entrance could be made to the inclosure of St. James’s- 
park, opposite the steps leading down from the Duke 
of York’s Column, as at present you have to walk to 
the entrance opposite the Horse Guards or St. James’s 
Palace.—F. J. W. 


TrLeGRAPHIC Procress.—Prof. Edlund, a Swedish 
savant, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is said to 
have succeeded last year in so improving the con- 
struction of the electric telegraph apparatus, that it 
becomes possible to send messages by the same wire 
simultaneously in two opposite directions. The prin- 
ciple on which this discovery is based is said to be 
altogether different from that applied by Dr. Gintl, at 
Vienna, which was found not to succeed. As soon as 
the needful number of apparatus are constructed, they 
are to be introduced at every telegraph station in 
Sweden. The alteration, it seems, is not expensive, 


| elusive purposes ; that Saturday ought to be a shilling 
| day at the Crystal Palace, more especially in this, as 
| in other instances, since this day is a half-holiday in 
| schools as well as in business; that Saturday should 
be the sixpenny day at the Zoological Gardens; that 
the time for delivering the lectures on English at 
Gresham College should be changed to the evening; 
that the Dulwich Gallery should be continued open 
till eight p.m. in summer; and that the National 
Gallery should be thrown open till ten p.m. at least 
twice a week ; and the British Museum at least thrice 
a week from six till ten p.m. 

Gas.—At the London Gas Company’s half-yearly 
meeting, lately held, the accounts are said to have 
showed a profit of 5,042/. 14s. 2d. of which some 
3,746/. 15s. 6d. was recommended as a dividend. 
The report stated that the expenses of changing the 
mode of manufacture, and laying down fresh mains, 
had fallen very heavily on the last half-year’s revenue. 





Company, the usual 10 per cent. dividend was 
declared. The affairs of the company are said to be 
in a most flourishing condition. 

Tue Potrrecunic Institution.—The active 
manager of this institution, Mr. Pepper, has added a 
fresh entertainment to the attractions of this excellent 
institution, under the title of “Sam Slick at Home 
and Abroad, with Sparks and Specs of American 
Humour.” This is illustrated by an entirely new 
Moving Diorama, depicting the mail steamer’s passage 
from Liverpool across the Atlantic ; embracing visit 
to important cities and places in the United States. 
It would be improved if the gentleman who delivers 
the running commentary were to omit the “jokes, 
which are mostly dreary ; but the views are very good, 
and the amusements, as a whole, are admirable. 





At the half-yearly meeting of the Lincoln Gas | 


jartist has just now completed a model of the “ Sun- 
' derland Docks ” for the French Universal Exhibition. 


AnTweRP CATHEDRAL.—The extracts given last 
;week by “J. A. P.” show very satisfactorily how 
‘difficult it is to obtain decisive information, especially 
with regard to measurements. The plan given in the 
“Dictionary of Architecture,” now being issued by 
the Architectural Publication Society, was reduced 
|from that given in the magnificent large folio work 
‘ entitled “ Chiesi principali d’Zuropa.” Milan, 1824. 
The drawings being to a large scale, may, perhaps, be 
considered sufficient authority for the sizes in ques- 
tion. The dimensions are not figured, but the scale 
gives 397°31 feet for the length of the interior, and 
| 220°79 feet for the length of the transept. Both of 
| these closely approximate to those given by Schayes ; 
| but the same work gives the height of the tower to 
ithe foot of the weathercock as 420°27 feet. The 
| superb northern tower has been variously stated at 
| from 366 feet to 466 feet in height ; but is fixed at 
nearly 403 feet, inclusive of 15 feet for the cross, by 
Serrure, who states that it ought to have had another 
story, but that the slowness of its construction gave 
occasion for the substitution of the present termina- 
tion in the style Flamboyant. It has been published 
separately, in a work of eight plates, by Serrure, folio, 
Antwerp, 1840.—W. P. 

Supptyine Paris witH Water.—A project is 
entertained in Paris for supplying that city with pure 
spring water, instead of from the Seine. It is con- 
templated to divert the waters m the valleys of the 
Marne, between Chalons and Epernay, and conduct 
them, by means of a gigantic aqueduct, into the city. 
By this means a supply of 21,600,000 gallons a day 
of twenty-four hours could be delivered throughout 
Paris at a height of about 250 feet. 
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Mr. S. C, Hax’s Picrures.—We would direct 
attention, for more reasons than one, to the sale by 
Messrs. Foster, on Monday, 23rd inst. of a collection 
of cabinet pictures and drawings by British artists of 


New Jormtrne ror Gas, Water, AND STEAM- 
prpes.—Messrs. William Smith and Thomas Phillips, 
of Snow-hill, have patented a new mode of constract- 


: Seen wil tubes for gas, water, or 
pr Se en cg of forming et the ends of | celebrity, formed during a series of past years by Mr, 
| 


each length of pipe or tube a narrow rim, with bevelled | 8. Carter Hall, editor of the Art Journal ; including 
edges, so formed that when one length of pipe or tube is specimens by D. Roberts, R.A.; T. Creswick, R.A, ; 
faced in connection with another the bevelled edges F. Goodall, A.R.A.; E. M. Ward, R.A.; T. S, 
= brought together formed between them a ring or Cooper, A.R.A.; R. Redgrave, R.A. ; Sir W. Allan, 
groove to receive suitable packing. The joints when | R.A.; W. Collins, R.A.; W. F. Frith, R.A. ; J.B. 
packed are enclosed and held together by socket-| Pyne; W. Muller ; E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. ; W. Mul- 
ieces, formed to act upon the rims for that purpose. |ready, R.A. &c. The occasion of the sale is a 
ese soeket-pieces are formed in halves, with flanges | reason why we should especially allude to it. For 
for screws to hold them together when applied to the | many years, as editor of the journal in question, 
junctions of the pipes. It is also proposed to form| Mr. S, C. Hall has waged war against the sale 
the end of the pipes at an angle to a line drawn jof mock old masters and other dishonourable 
through such pipes in the direction.of their length, by | practices in picture dealing. He has. put the 
which the continuance in, a straight line, or aj public on their guard inst impositions. In 
divergence therefrom in several lengths of pipe, is|doing this, he recently set forth the proceed- 
affected by the position of one pipe or tube next to be ings of a certain picture-dealer in. a way that 
connected in relation to the preceding, The angular brought upon him an action for libel; and, although 
end of one piece will make up for the angularity of |the jury marked their opinion of the case by giving 
that preceding, in order to maintain a straight course, 40s. damages, the costs to the extent of about 800/. 
but by turning the pipe or tube partly round a as we are.told, have fallen upon him. To meet this, 
divergence from the straight line will be more or less instead of falling back upon his ordinary sources of 


obtained, whereby the use of curved or bent pipes 
may in a great measure be dispensed with. 

Tae ComBINED SteaM AND ErHer ENGINES.— 
Our readers may recollect occasional notices in these 
pages, of M. Du Trembley’s patent invention, by 
means of which the heat of used steam was ap- 


plied in converting ether into vapour or steam, to. exposure by 


be also used as engine power. It appears that 
M. Du Trembley’s invention is making practical pro- 
gress in France, where not only the ship named after 
himself, but other vessels have been fitted up with his 
combined engines, and have madé voyages which are | 
said to have proved the efficiency, economy, and 
safety of his invention, by means of which it is 
asserted that no less than four tons of coal out of 
seven have been saved, and the space occupied by. the 
additional quantity, of course, made available for cargo. 
The steam under this system is conducted through 
tubes, after use in the steam-engine, into a reservoir 
of ether, which absorbs the heat of the steam without 
mingling with the steam. itself, and the ether vapour 
or steam thus obtained, is made to work a second or 
ether engine. That the cost of the ether is no objec- 
tion to its use, the projector urges, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that other fluids of light 
specific gravity, and much. cheaper, such as those 
obtainable from gas tar, might be used instead of the 
ether, but are not so used, and the safety of working 
with inflammable materials such as these may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the French Government 
have not hesitated to employ a vessel fitted up on 
Du Trembley’s principle, for the purpose of carrying 
gunpowder as well as other war materials and men to 
the Crimea, where all were safely landed, An English 
company has been formed for working the new. 
patent. Mr. F. J. Bramwell, of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, is their engineer. The invention appears to be 
at least worthy of investigation by our own engineers 
and others interested. 

RAILWAY FROM THE DANUBE TO THE BLACK SEA.— 
The introduction of the railway system on the shores of 
the Black Sea, leads me to suggest the great advantage 
of a line of railway from the western shore of the 
Baxine to the Danube. Reference to the map will 
show that the Danube, after pursuing a course nearly 
west to east from Widdin to Rassova, takes a direc- 
tion due north, and from Rassova to Hirschova its 
course is nearly parallel with the western shore of the 
Black Sea; and for a considerable length, the dis- 
tance between the river and the sea does not exceed 
sixty miles, affording a choice of situation for a ter- 


‘income, he has. chosen, it seems, to sell his pictures. 
For the course he has pursued, modern artists owe 
him deep thanks, for it must have aided very mate- 
rially in turning the current of expenditure from old 
to modern art, where imposition was less easy. 
Although even here, as we have seen in the recent 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. the. unknowing 
public. are- victimized, and the fame of the. artist 
injured. 

Patent Kircuen Ranoe.— The Nottingham 
Guardian. describes a kitchen range on Goddard’s 
patent principle, manufactured for Mr, John Gray, 
the conductor of the North British <Advertiser, 
and intended to. be ‘fitted up at a new residence 
built by Mr. Gray on his landed property, near Edin- 
burgh. The striking feature of the whole contrivance, 
says the Guardian, is. its combination of a close and 
open fire-range in one apparatus, a thing, we believe, 
never hitherto accomplished. The back part of the 
fire-place is fitted with a blower or bonnet ren. gr 
to the “‘ patent disperser,” which draws forward to 
let up the smoke for making an open fire, shutting 
back when the range is to. be worked as a close range. 


Thus during the whole early .part- of the day avery pleas 


small open fire alone is kept up. Above this, a 
sliding ventilator inserted in the chimney, draws off 


| all excess of steam, heat, and fumes of cooking. The 


range itself comprises a surface or hot plate, where as 
many vessels may be kept ‘boiling, as will stand with- 
out inconvenience. On the right hand is the bread, 
pastry, and game oven; on the left hand the fast 
roaster, then a large folding door, hot closet, and 
above them a steam closet of very superior construc- 
tion is placed. The heat proceeds from either side of 
the fire, through flues surrounding these ovens and 
boilers, by direct openings, through which the hottest 
heat of the fire passes down. the sides and under the 
bottoms. Betwixt the several ovens the passage for 
the heat is interrupted by dampers, which restrict the 
action of the fire, when requisite, to a single part of 
the range. The hot plates for boiling are also suited 
for use as ironing stoves. The fireis also, by means of 
apparatus at the back, employed for warming baths 
or conservatori 

Tue West-Enp.—Most persons think that the 
reason why the west-end of London is more fashion- 
able than the east is nothing more than the topogra- 
phical configuration of the capital. But the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris; in its-last sitting, pronounced this 
opinion to be a delusion. [n the first place, says the 
Literary Gazette, it appears. that it is not only. at 





minal port, though probably Kustendjeh would be 
found most eligible, and might beeome another South- 
ampton. Ifthe railway were made to pass along the 
direction of Trajan’s-wall, its importance, as a mili- 
tary auxiliary, would be enhanced. Its commercial 
advantages it would be impossible to estimate too 
highly, and such a mode of conveying the traffic of 
the Danube would render that noble river indepen- 
dent ofthe caprice of a Russian Czar, as well as of 
the impediments caused by the accumulation of sand 
at its several mouths. Thus the political, commer- 
cial, and military advantages of such a junction of the 
Danube with the Black Sea would be great; nor 
would the expense deter an English company from 
undertaking the enterprise under the auspices of the 
Sultan. A canal was suggested many years since in 
a similar position, but the superiority of the railway 
system is obvious.—G. R. F. 

Tur Avt-IIwraw or Lonnon Dts J — 
The annual meeting for the distribution ates pntind 
subscribed for the purchase of works of art, will be 
held on Tuesday, the 24th, at the Theatre Royal, 
oo erm on B pe by Mr. Buckstone for 

purpose. r onteagle wi i 
wubseription is a large one, ee. 


Londen, but. at, Paris; Vienna, Berlin, Turin, St. 
Petersburg; and almost every other capital in Europe 
—at Liege, Caen, Montpellier, Toulouse, and several 
other large towns-—wherever; in fact, there are not 
great local obstacles—the tendency of the wealthier 
| Inhabitants to themselves to the west is almost 
| as strongly as in the “ great metropolis,” 
| In the seeond: place, at Pompeii and other ancien 
towns the same thing. may be noticed; and-in the 
| third place, where the local configuration of the town 
| necessitates an increase in a different direction, the 
moment the obstacle ceases houses spread towards the 
|west. What is that law? “It arises from the 
atmospheric pressure,” answers the Academy of 
Sciences. After explaining, why the western. parts 
are the best, the Academy makes these recommenda- 
tions,—1. That. persons who have the liberty of 
choice, and especially those of delicate health, should 
reside in the western parts of towns. 2. That all 
establishments from which emanate pernicious vapours 
and gases should be placed to the east. 3. That in 
building a house in a town, and even in the country, 
the kitchens and other dependencies. from which per- 
nicious emanations may arise should be placed to the 
east. 





Maxine [Ron DiREcT From THE ORE.—Mesars. 
M. Bell and B. B. Isett, of Spring Forge, Pennsy}. 
vania (U.S.), have patented: an improvement ‘in fur. 
naces for this : they claim a series of ineli 
close dising tubes or vessels, built of common 
fire-bricks, and arranged so as to be parallel, or nearly 
so, with each other, and inclined at an angle of about 
50° from the horizon, the same being combined with 
the main flue through the opening, and with the in- 
terior of the. furnace, each ore t aving an adjust- 
able cut off or sliding gate at its lower end, and also 
combined with a separate horizontal way, leading 
directly into aud connecting the said tubes, with the 
bottom of the reverberatory furnace. 

ALMSHOUSES: WantED.—I hope you will advoeate 
the increase of almshouses, particularly for decayed 
members of the. le. ¢ » as it is.ex- 
tremely hard for them to, have to go to a workhouse, 
or be dependent on precarious charity in their old age ; 
the inmates of the unions being, for the most part, un- 
educated, and of totally different habits from them- 
selves ; and we know, that in the many changes that 
will occur in life, there must always be many deserving 
members of this class unprovided for. Suchalmshouses. 
are numerous in some counties, but extremely rare in 
others, and, I believe, provide for (exclusive of Green- 
wich and Clielsea) only: about 8,000 or less than. one 
to a parish ; and, when vacancies occur, there are gene- 
rally very many more candidates than can be elected; 
the pensions likewise granted by societies, being only 
sufficient to provide for a fraction of. the applicants. 
We constantly hear; of men dying with hundreds of 
thousands, or millions, without having appeared to 
live with any object worth living for; yet, but a 
small portion of their great wealth would make very 
many comfortable in their old age. It is a work of 
charity, too, that would necessarily employ the build- 
jag trades—G. B. 

UNDERMINING PremisEs.—At Birmingham, be- 

fore Baron Alderson. — Fenn v. Briggs. — The 
plaintiffs in this case are tailors, in New-street, Bir- 
mingham, and the defendant a builder, in Birming- 
ham. The action was brought to recover damages 
for the falling down of some back premises in New- 
street, caused by the defendant having excavated the 
adjoining ground in some building operation. The 
defendant pleaded not. guilty, and five or six other 
. It appeared thet Mr; Briggs: had been em- 
ployed to pull down-certcin- of the-adjoining build- 
ings, and in order that he. might safely do, so he. 
applied to Mr. Nicholls, the {owner of Messrs. Fenn’s 
premises, for the purchase of a little part of the back. 
This, however, was refused. Mr. Briggs went on, 
excavated part of the soil, and that without any notice, 
and on the 24th of August last the back part of 
Messrs. Fenn’s premises fell down. Some laundresses 
were hurt, and other persons with difficulty escaped, 
aud great damage was done. Mr. Smith, architect, 
was called in, and he found that the premises had not 
been shored up, the soil within two or three. feet was 
excavated, and there could have been no doubt that 
the fall of the building was so caused. A bill of parti- 
culars was sent in, showing that the amount Messrs. 
Fenn claimed was 139/. Mr. Brigg, while admitting 
his liability, thought. this sum too great. After a 
good deal of evidence was led, a verdict by consent 
was taken for the plaintiff; damages, 75/. 
Tue. Iron Trape\-—The nominal fall of another 
pound. sterling a ton, recoguised at the preliminary 
quarterly meeting, as. already noted, has. been fully 
adhered to at the subsequent meetings at Birmingham 
and elsewhere. Complaints are made of. the want of 
usual. attendance at these meetings, of the “great 
diversity of quotations,” and of the “ underselling,” 
which goes considerably beyond the 3/. of late 
nominally recognised at quarterly meetings. Few or 
no furnaces are fully employed. 

SuRVEYOR TO THE ORPHAN: WoRKING-SCHOOL.— 
We are informed that sixty-four applications were 
made for this appointment. The election took place 
on Wednesday last, by the Board of the General ion. 
mittee, when Messrs. Wehnert and Ashdown were 
chosen, The salary is.502, per annum, and the same 
fees on all new: buildings as paid.to the distriet sur- 
veyor. The estates are at Haverstock-hill and in the 
City-road. Twelve.candidates. were selected. That 
number was afterwards reduced to three, and:the-con- 
test was, in fact, between Messrs. Wehnert and Ash- 
down and Mr. James Harrison. The casting vote of 
the chairman decided the election. 


TENDERS 


For the erection of a villa residence on Bursledon Come 
mon, for Mr. F. Fox. Mr. E. T. Howell, architect. 
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Quantities supplied :— 
Newman - £1,005. 0. 0 
DIO Accin niente cogiintens siin~ticn 1,074.15. 0 
Chapman mms conngnee . 1,025.0 0 
DONE. -schancensnol eiebinvcebicibhartinienvanes 897 0 0 


